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AN OLD BALTIMORE MANSION. 


N the 21st of September, 1784, Colonel 
John Eager Howard, with a number of 

other gentlemen of “ Baltimore Town,” sub- 
scribed certain sums of money for the open- 
ing of Calvert Street. But Colonel Howard 
attached to his name a proviso very important 
to this article—for without it, and the de- 





termination it foreshadowed, ‘“ Belvedere” 
would now be a thing of the past. The pro- 
viso was this: “In case the street is not ex- 
tended, so as to run through my grounds on 
the west of the Falls.” 

Perhaps, as the Revolution was over, the 
colonel missed his’ customary warfare ; per- 








haps he only carried his combativeness into 
private life—certain it is that he successfully 
fought off the march of improvement. 

And the town grew to be a city, and de- 
flected to the right and left of Belvedere, and 
crept around it, and leaped over it, far into 
the country; and still the house stood as it 


BELVEDERE. 


stands to-day, but gradually shorn of the 
wealth of its surrounding forests and of much 
of its wide, sloping lawn. It keeps, howev- 
er, a small body-guard of noble old oaks; 
and the lawn, though mutilated and defaced 
by approaching streets, yet shows the remains 
of its ancient beauty, The dwelling is sit- 





uated on an eminence rising directly in what 
will some day.be the bed of Calvert Street, 
and from the parlor-windows the eye glances 
direct as an arrow’s flight down past the 
2. orthern Central Railway Depot and Barnum’s 
Hotel to the water of the Inner Basin of the 
harbor. It is one hundred feet above tide, and 





overlooks the city of Baltimore to the east 
and south, and, beyond, the placid Patapsco, 
burdened with its commerce. The tract of 
land upon which it lies once comprised the 
northern portion of a crescent-shaped parcel 
of ground upon which the city was laid out. 
It is now the most valuable part of Baltimore. 
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Originally it was a farm of two hundred and 


fifty acres, which came into the Howard fam- | 


ily through the marriage of the father of 
Colonel John Eager Howard with Miss Ruth 
Eager. This property is at present penetrat- 
ed by the great thoroughfares of Charles, 
Eutaw, Howard, and Park Streets; and Cal- 
vert Street has stolen up square by square 
until it almost looks into the windows of the 
old mansion perched above it. Colonel How- 
ard was exceedingly liberal, and upon ground 
given by him are the Washington Monument, 
the cathedral practically—so generous were 
his terms—and other buildings, the finest of 
’ those days, and which, even at this day, have 
not their equals in the city. 

Could he have foreseen the future, when, 

‘instead of looking over stately trees, shady 
ravines, and grassy interspaces, the eye would 
follow but the bewildering maze of roofs and 
steeples surging up nearly to his very door- 
step, he would have been more chary of his 
land ; but, when he signed that compact with 
the city, he had other thoughts, The bluff 
old soldier had retired from the war with an 
ample fortune. He had just married, and 
brought home a wife, the daughter of Judge 
Chew, of Philadelphia, a loyalist lady, a friend 
of Major André, For her André wrote from 
Philadelphia a full account of the Meschianza. 
The manuscript, all in his handwriting, is 
still preserved in the family. 

Thenceforward the colonel took a stand 
like that of the “Old Maryland Line” against 
the inroads of the city. The stately dwell- 
ing, thus luckily preserved, has a wide, regu- 
lar front, with projecting portico and sup- 
porting wings, separated by recesses from the 
main building. On either side are iron-barred 
windows, From the hall, low and spacious, 
the suite of rooms, the windows of which 
are seen in the illustration, is reached. These 
rooms face the city. The principal one is 
nearly square—twenty-five feet by about thir- 
ty, and those on the sides are somewhat 
smaller. The windows open to the floor, and 
on a colonnaded portico. The whole aspect 
of the place is one of excellence, comfort, 
and rest—old-fashioned comfort and rest. In 
that respect we have not improved upon the 
ideas and habits of ourancestors of the eigh- 
teenth century. Thehouse, indeed, seems 
just fitted for what it was during the life of 
Colonel Howard, and has been since in the 
hands of its present posséssors, the McKims 
of Belvedere, one of the most hospitable and 
refined homes within the State of Maryland. 

It was in the direct route north and sonth, 
and to Washington, when celebrities did not 
rush through by rail a8 now, but tarried a 
while, and found no cause to regret the delay. 
For they knew how to entertain in the house- 
hold of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, where 
his beautiful granddaughters, the Misses Ca- 
ton, reigned as queens, as one of them, in- 
deed, actually reigned in viceregal state in 
Dublin; and in other homes, the fame of 
which has come down with hospitable savor 
to this day, when the host met his guest at 
the threshold—the Patterson House, where 
“Miss Betsey” captured the phlegmatic Je- 
rome Bonaparte; Beechwood, the country- 
seat of Robert Gilmour ; the dwellings of the 
Ridgeleys of Hampton and of Robert Oliver, 
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| whose beautiful place is now Greenmount 
| Cemetery—our “ City of the Dead.” 

But Belvedere was still the headquarters, 
| as doubtless its martial owner would delight 
| to hear it styled. In its comfortable parlors, 

or on its spacious lawn, the visitors walk 
where walked in olden times the Revolutionary 
Williams; Smallwood; Gist and Smith, of the 
renowned “Old Maryland Line ;” Judge Sam- 
uel Chase, the life-long friend of Colonel How- 
ard ; and Charles Carroll of Carrollton. From 
the South came Huger, Pinckney, Lowndes, 
and Rutledge; from the North, Adams, Win- 
throp, and Otis. Lafayette, in 1824, was en- 
tertained at Belvedere. And the quiet humor 
of Wirt; the dogmatism of William Pinckney, 
tempered by the fine courtesies of social life; 
the sturdy common-sense of Taney, yet—to 
use the felicitous phrase of a son of one of 
these, a true poet cut off in his prime—“ o’er 
inform” the rooms through which they moved 
welcome and frequent guests. 

The host himself was a hospitable, hearty, 
bluff, soldierly, curt gentleman, of modest and 
unassuming bearing, of sterling honesty and 
undoubted bravery. He was one of the most 
gallant officers of the Revolution. 

Maryland has been most neglectful of the 
claims of her sons upon her for historic per- 
petuation in imperishable annals, Even the 
| most valuable of her archives have been suf- 

fered to perish. Says MacMahon, speaking 
of an earlier date: “‘ The general condition of 
the province was one of tranquillity and pros- 
perity under Governors Hart, Charles Calvert, 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, Thomas Bladen, 
and Horatio Stone. And the occasional dif- 
ferences between some of these governors and 
the Assemblies do not farnish any indication 
of the character of the former. Their private 
virtues and their faults have alike passed 





‘their memory is in a name.” 

This is hardly less true of those in Mary- 
land, who assisted in beginning and in achiev- 
ing the Revolution. With the exception of 
what was recently published in this Journar, 
there is nothing known of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton but the facts contained in a brief 
notice in the “ Biographies of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence.” Of John 
Eager Howard the only accessible record is 
in the “National Gallery of Portraits,” pub- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1835. Yet of him 
General Nathaniel Greene wrote: ‘‘He de- 
serves a statue of gold no less than Roman 
and Grecian heroes.” 

Colonel John Eager Howard entered the 
army of the Revolution at the age of twenty- 
four as captain; was, in 1778, commissioned 
as lieutenant-colonel in the Fifth Maryland 
Regiment in the army of the United States, 
and soon after obtained his colonelcy.. Many 
men of the gallant Fifth of the “ Old Maryland 
Line” went out to battle—few returned. With 
the men of the “ Line*’ Colonel Howard fought 
at White Plains, at Germantown — where, 
around the Chew House, at which, in future 
years, he was to court and win his bride, his 
division repulsed the enemy again and again 
—and at Monmouth. At Camden, when Gates 
had given up all for lost and left the field, he 
distinguished himself with those who stub- 





away with the age in which they lived, and | 
| ‘brained man, calm and grave in bearing, and 








destruction of the American forces. He first, 
in that war, taught the Continental troops the 
value of the bayonet; and at Cowpens turned 
the fortunes of the day when, at a critical pe- 
riod, he charged without orders upon the ad- 
vancing British column with the cold stee!, 
and swept it from the field. 

After the war, Colonel Howard was Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, and subsequently one of 
her senators. He was offered the post of 
Secretary of War by General Washington, 
but declined it. In a letter expressing his 
regret, Washington writes to him: “ Had 
your inclination and private pursuits per- 
mitted you to take the office, it would have 
been a very pleasing circumstance to me, 
and, I am persuaded, as I observed to you on 
a former occasion, a very acceptable one to 
the public. But the reasons you assign carry 
conviction along with them, and must, how- 
ever reluctantly, be submitted to.” Colonel 
Howard never accepted an appointment un- 
der the government, but in Maryland no man 
served the State more faithfully, or com- 
manded more implicitly the respect of all 
classes. He was a plain man. He had no 
pretensions of manner. Though reticent, 
speaking but little, and that little to the 
point, he was on friendly terms with every 
one. He was a republican soldier and gen- 
tleman, in the old Roman sense, and there 
was something congenial to the uncorrupted 
people of those days in his straightforward 
bluntness and sterling integrity. Their con- 
fidence was never withdrawn from him, and 
office was forced upon him even when he was 
disposed to decline all public positions in the 
State service, as he did in that of the na- 
tion. 

In personal appearance he was a man of 
medium size, long in the body, with a fine, 
large head, and prominent features; a full- 


curt and incisive in utterance; with no elo- 
quence, but alert and unwearied in action; 
in no sense a demagogue, or one who would 
stoop a hair’s-breadth to cater to popularity, 
but popular, nevertheless; finding his best 
and truest happiness in the home-circle of 
Belvedere until that circle was broken, and 
death took one by one his most idolized 
children, and last of all—a bereavement he 
survived but three years—the wife, who, for 
more than forty vears, had been his com- 
panion. 

The estate he owned was, during this time 
—1784 to 1827—the pride of the city, Around 
it swept Howard's Park ; and Belvedere, the 
mansion-house, ‘saw the approaching, build- 
ings still far distant. This unrestricted area 
was the play-ground of the children of the 
town ; and of the older citizens of Baltimore, 
and even of the younger generation, there 


| are few who do not remember at least some- 
| thing of the glories of the old forest. On 


every 4th of July it was patriotically uproati- 


| ous. Nearly all civic ceremonies took place 


within its borders. We have space for but 
one of the many scenes the old park wit- 
nessed—the most imposing in all its history. 

Soon after sunrise on the 20th of July, 
1825, the tolling of the bells in_ the city of 
Baltimore announced the profound grief of 


bornly stood their ground and prevented the | the people at the nearly simultaneous deaths 
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of Jefferson and Adams, The flags of the 
shipping and of all publie places, the closed 
doors of all the business-houses, the dark 
shrouding of the chaste and beautiful Byttle 
Monument, from the beaks of whose eagles 
hung in sweeping folds the black streamers 
of mourning, testified to the general sorrow 
at the national bereavement. A procession, 
partly military and partly civil, was formed 
early in the day, and then followed a long 
line of carriages, with the clergy of different 
denominations. Then, drawn by six noble 
black horses, with plumed heads and hous- 
ings of black cloth, came the funeral-car, 
bearing two large, shrouded coffins. After 
the car, as chief mourners, came Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, John Eager Howard, 
and General Samuel Smith; then the State 
authorities ; then old, gray-headed men, who 
could tell of ’76 as of yesterday; then the 
officers of the different courts and the muni- 
cipal officers ; then society after society, and 
long lines of youths and children, and sea- 
men with their flags enveloped in crape; and, 
last, a crowd of citizens and citizen-soldiery, 
filling the streets from side to side. The 
head of the column entered Howard’s Park 
by the gate of Belvedere, wound through the 
woods until, after passing the crown of the 
hill, it descended into a natural amphitheatre 
below. In the centre of this, surrounded by 
seventy thousand people, who looked down 
upon it, was the platform for the ceremonies, 
and over all the »road shadows of the spread- 
ing oaks. 

It was the last public ceremony Colonel 
Howard took part in, He died in 1827, in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age, and the fu- 
neral procession (1mong the mourners was 
John Quincy Adams, President of the United 
States) which bore his remains to an hon- 
ored grave was scarcely less imposing than 
the one in which, on that hot day two years 
before, he had played so conspicuous a part 
in reverencing the devotion to the country of 
Jefferson and the elder Adams. 





SIR SAMUEL BAKER IN 
NORTHERN AFRICA. 





THIRD PAPER. 


ET us reconstruct the ceremonial inter- 
view between the Christian viceroy of 
the khédive and the young pagan king under 
the royal branches of the great banyau-tree, 
the little compact body of troops drawn up 
under arms near by, and a multitude of naked 
negroes forming the outer ring, and closely 
watching proceedings. 

Sir Samuel Baker begins by returning the 
Unyoro natives whom he had freed from the 
slave-barracoons of Suleiman. He assures 
Kabba Réga that he should restore all the 
captives of his people who should be found 
at the various posts of Abou Saood. This 
would at once prove to the inhabitants of 
Unyoro the benefits of the khédive’s protec- 
tion, 

Kabba Réga sits with sullen look and 
nervous, trembling manner, speaking no word. 

(Baker did not then know, what he after- 


ward learned, that the young rascal’s con- . 








science, if he had one, must have troubled 
him; for the treacherous and inconsistent 
negro, while courting the English chief’s as- 
sistance, had already entered into a compact 
with the diplomatic Abou Saood to beguile 
his guests into security, and then massacre 
them by an overwhelming attack.) 

Kabba Réga at last opens his royal lips, 
and commences on the inevitable theme of 
Rionga. 

His visitor dexterously changes the topic 
by exhibiting a large box filled with pres- 
ents, among which is a watch in a glittering 
brass case. These gifts, it is explained, were 
designed for Kamrasi, who had been sup- 
posed to be alive. 

Kabba Réga eagerly answers that, as the 
old gentleman is dead, the presents might be 
immediately handed over to him. 

Baker assures this true son of his father 
in the art of begging that “hens did not lay 
all their eggs in one day.’ He hopes the 
king would learn the value of commerce, so 
that English manufactures could be sent to 
Unyoro and exchanged for ivory. He then 
exhibits a splendid musical box, with drums 
and bells attached. 

The greedy young fellow immediately de- 
mands that this should be presented to him. 

As an answer, he receives a long lecture 
on the value of commerce and agriculture, 
and the importance of his becoming the 
faithful servant and lieutenant of the khé- 
dive for the preservation of peace and good 
order. 

The king instantly travels back to the 
consideration of the chieftain, who is the 
great thorn in his side. “ Rionga was the 
sole cause of war; therefore it would be 
necessary to destroy him before any improve- 
ments could be made, If Rionga were killed 
and the slave-hunters expelled from the coun- 
try, there might be some hope of progress ; 
but that it was wasting breath to talk of 
commerce and agriculture until Rionga should 
be destroyed.” 

Sir Samuel Baker replies that it would be 
unjust on his part to attack Rionga at the 
king’s request. The latter should change 
places in thought with Rionga, and ask him- 
self how he would fancy being assaulted. at 
an enemy’s request. The hardened young 
ruffian, who had slain his own kindred as he 
would so many rats, could listen to no rea- 
son. Says he: 

“ You were my father’s friend and broth- 
er; your wife was the same. You drove 
back the slave-hunters under Wat-el-Mek by 
hoisting your flag. Since you left us, the 
slave-hunters have returned and ruined the 
country. My father is dead; but Rionga is 
still alive. Now you are my father, and your 
wife is my mother: wili you allow your son’s 
enemy to live?” 

The conversation then turns on Abou 
Saood. The king confesses that he had not 
long since received the arch -intriguer, who 
had sworn, with a great variety of oaths, that 
the celebrated traveler and the pasha, who 
was coming, were different persons. Abou 
Saood had said the traveler was a fine fellow, 
who minded his own business; but, as for 
that pasha—it would be a bad job for Kabba 
Réga if he ever arrived. 





The king had questioned the authentic 
value of this statement. 

“ Yes,” Abou Saood had continued, “ you 
have been deceived. The pasha is not like 
the traveler, or any other man. He is a huge 
monster, with three separate heads, in each 
of which are six eyes—three upon each side. 
Thus, with eighteen eyes, he can see every 
thing and every country at once. He has 
three enormous mouths, which are furnished 
with teeth like those of a crocodile, and he 
devours human flesh. He has already killed 
and eaten the Bari people and destroyed their 
country. Should he arrive here, he will pull 
you from the throne and seize your kingdom. 
You must fight him, and by no means allow 
him to cross the river at Foweera. My sol- 
diers will fight him on the road from Gondo- 
koro, as will all the natives of the country ; 
but I don’t think he will be able to leave 
Gondokoro, as he has a large amount of bag- 
gage, and I have told the Baris not to transport 
it ; thus, he will have no carriers.” 

Sir Samuel Baker laughs at this flattering 
portrait drawn by Abou Saood, and asks the 
king if he is yet satisfied. 

“ Yes,” he replies, “ Abou Saood is a liar. 
You are Kamrasi’s friend and my father; 
therefore, I am sure, you will help me deal 
with my great enemy, Rionga.” 

So the interview terminated, and a space 
was cleared for a species of dramatic per- 
formance, which was full of outrageous inde- 
cency, whereat the black spectators were 
hugely amused. Kabba Réga retired amid 
a diabolical din of drums, whistles, horns, 
and flageolets, and the still more discordant 
howls of the loyal multitude. 

Baker did not trust the filial faith of his 
self-elected son. He proceeded with restless 
energy to erect a fortification about the quar- 
ters of himself and men. Guards were regu- 
larly relieved about his little» post, and every 
precaution was taken against treachery or 
surprise. 

The government. buildings included a 
roomy public divan, besides the residence of 
Baker and his immediate military family. 
The king had been frequently requested 
by his: guest to send a force to clear away 
the high grass in the vicinity of the head- 
quarters. His constant evasions evidently 
were rooted in some reason. Indeed, the 
whole royal demeauor filied the watchful 
Englishman, who had spent too many years 
in Africa to be easily hoodwinked, with pro- 
found distrust. For a while, Kabba Réga 
had refused to visit Baker, evidently suspect- 
ing the treachery in others which was his 
own second nature. When his scruples were 
overcome, he always gave the excellent wine 
and brandy, offered him by the hospitable 
host, to his attendants, whom he scanned 
closelv vo detect the effects of poison. This 
young African Tiberius would then go home 
and get royally drunk ‘on his own miserable 
plantain-cider. 

Baker describes, with much humor, the 
remarkable aspect of the king and his great 
chiefs when they came on a visit, moving 
with grotesque strides that caricatured the 
walk of a giraffe. This was supposed to be 

an imitation of M’tése, the powerful King of 
Urganda, whose ridiculous attempt to walk 
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like a lion is mentioned by Speke. A mag- 
nificent reception-room had been fitted up 
at headquarters, and his majesty, accom- 
panied by the hea men, was invited to pay 
a visit. The room, twenty-eight feet by four- 
teen, was arranged with double rows of metal 
boxes, that formed seats and tables. The 


latter, covered by blue blankets, supported | 


samples of « vast assortment of goods. There 
were tin plates as bright as mirrors, crockery 
of various kinds, glasses, knives of many 
varieties, be: utiful Manchester manufactures, 
such as Inaian scarfs, handkerchiefs, piece- 
goods, light-blue serge, chintzes, scarlet, and 
blue blankets, blue and crimson cotton- 
cloth, small mirrors, scissors, razors, watches, 


clocks, tin whistles, triangles, tambourines, | 


toys, including small tin steamers, boats, 





VIEW OF THE 


carriages, Japanese spinning-tops, horn 
snakes, pop- guns, spherical quicksilvered 
globes, and vari-colored beads. These pre- 
cious things dazzled the eyes of the visitors. 
These were then shocked with the galvanic 
battery, and when they saw the looking- 
glasses their wonder was complete. The 
gaudy-colored prints on the walls also ex- 
cited great admiration. Kabba Réga could 
not understand why the eyes of the pictures 
followed him everywhere, and thought it was 
cojoor (magic). The guns and rifles of vari- 
ous breech-loading mechanism were all dis- 
played and admired. Kabba Réga thought- 
fully asked “which of them Baker had in- 
tended for him.” His uncle, Rahonka, ex- 
claimed, “ You have done wisely in bringing 
all those guns a3 presents for Kabba Réga.” 
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The visitors were quite charmed. The mu- 
sical box played various delightful airs, and 
it was remarked that it would be more con- 
venient than an instrument which required 
the study of learning, as “ you might set this 
going at night to play you to sleep, when you 
were too drunk to play an instrument your- 
self; even if you knew how to doit.” This 
was Kabba Réga’s idea of happiness—to go 
to sleep drunk, assisted by the strains of 
self-playing melody. 

He was persistent in urging the Christian 
pasha to attack Rionga, and also asked as- 
sistance to ravage the territories of Urganda, 
where M’tése, the friend of Speke and Liv- 
ingstone, reigned. The pertinacity of the 
young savage annoyed Baker, who was, how- 
ever, obliged to answer with fair words. 





came sullen, and ceased to visit him. The 
head sheiks were evasive, and even those in 
whom Baker had put some confidence dis- 
played strange symptoms of gloom and dis- 
trust. He felt that his defenses must be put 
in better order, particularly after a hostile 
demonstration, which occurred one day while 
he was drilling his men. Horns were sound- 
ed and drums beaten, and some five thou- 
sand negroes, armed with bow and spear, 
collected like magic. The assault was only 
averted by Baker’s tact, who assumed to re- 
gard the whole matter as a joke, and, by mak- 
ing his band strike up their most clamorous 
strains, managed to get the hostile hordes 
dancing. This strange tarantella mania was 
the sole thing that averted a massacre. 
Nothing more, however, must be left to 








NAViIGABLE NILE ABOVE 


Couriers from Fatiko brought unpleasant 
news from Major Abdullah. Abou Saood 
was stirring hostilities, and concentrating the 
various bands of brigands, who had been in 
his employment, for an attack. Kabba Réga 
agreed to furnish three hundred carriers, and 
these started under the guard of a small de- 
tachment for Fatiko. Orders were sent to 
Major Abdullah to arrest Abou Saood, break 
up his garrison, and rejoin Sir Samuel Baker 
at Masindi. By this the little force was re- 
duced to little more than one hundred men. 
Of these, however, were the “ Forty Thieves,” 
who were worth five times their number of 
ordinary men, especially as they were armed 
with Snyder’s breech-loaders. 

Baker continued to feel more and more 





uneasy about his position. Kabba Réga be- 
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THE LAST CATARACTS AT AFUDDO. 


chance. Baker immediately set his people 
to work in the construction of a fort out of 
heavy fig-logs, which they cut in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Immense logs, nine 
feet in length, and many upward of two feet 
in diameter, were planted, close together, in 
holes two feet deep. Any interstices were 
filled up with smaller posts sunk firmly in the 
ground. The entrance to the little fort was 
a projecting passage, about twelve feet long, 
and only three feet wide, formed of two rows 
of enormous palisades, sunk two feet six inch- 
es in the earth, which was pounded closely 
down with heavy rammers. This passage 
was an important feature in the power of de- 
fense, as it added to the flanking fire. The 
arrangement of this small fort gave them 
four fire-proof rooms for the protection of 
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stores and ammunition, and for the accom- 
modation of the necessary guard. Each of 
these rooms was formed of the strongest pal- 
jsades, upon which was arranged a flat roof 
of thick posts, laid parallel, which were 
covered with tempered earth and chopped 
straw to the thickness of a foot. 

This important defense was begun on 
June 2d, and completed in three days. Kab- 
ba Réga sent messengers to inquire into 
the meaning of this ominous step of the 
Christian pasha, but was pacified on being 
assured of the necessity of storing gunpow- 
der in a fire-proof building. Envoys from 
Wtése, King of Urganda, now arrived, pre- 
senting credentials from that potentate, which 
consisted of gifts that had formerly been pre- 
sented to him by Speke and Grant. Baker 


, 





Baker forgot his usual policy of caution, 
“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” and gave 
the liquor to his men. 
were down with serious symptoms of poison- 
ing. Prompt and heroic remedies, however, 
prevented any bad results. The treacherous 
African had now thrown down the gauntlet. 
The English leader, desirous still of averting 
hostilities, sent two of his most faithful men, 
Corporals Monsoor and Ferritch Baggara, 
armed with their rifles, to see the Sheik Ma- 
tousé, and request him to come to the fort. 
These heralds had not been long away, when 
Baker, who was walking with his wife, a 
bugler, and several guards, on the graveled 
promenade in front of his station, was shot at 
from an ambuscade in the high grass near at 
hand. Simultaneously the savage yells of 


In a few hours they | 





drove the confused mass of thousands of 
armed negroes before him in wild dismay. 
The town was in flames, and was quickly 
cleared of the panic- stricken enemy. The 
bodies of poor Monsoor and his companion 
were found, the former pierced with thirty- 
two lance - wounds. The sorrowful leader 
pays a touching eulogy to the memory of his 
gallant henchman as “a lamb in peace and a 
lion in danger, and one who had watcheu 
over his safety like a brother.” 

“Thus,” in the language of Baker’s jour- 
nal, “ ended the battle of Masindi, caused by 
the horrible treachery of the natives. Had I 
not been quick in sounding the bugle, and im- 
mediately assuming a vigorous offensive, we 
should have been overwhelmed by numbers, 

“ Since we have been in this country, my 





gave them a number of valuable presents for 
their king, and also a letter in Arabic, in 
which he besought M’tése to search for Liv- 
ingstone, and, in case he was successful, to 
show him the same kindness which he had 
always bestowed on English explorers. Two 
letters, personally addressed to Livingstone, 
to be transmitted through any travelers that 
might be found, were also intrusted to these 
envoys, who seemed to be men of dignity and 
intelligence. 

The dreaded moment, for which Sir Sam- 
uel Baker had long been preparing, finally 
arrived. Kabba Réga had cut down his sup- 
plies of cattle to the lowest limit after the 
building of the new fort. At last a strong 
Temonstrance was sent to him, and the king 
in reply forwarded a polite message, with 
Seven large jars of merissa (plantain-cider). 





CHARGE OF A LIONESS. 


thousands of voices burst on them. The 
sergeant by Baker’s side fell, pierced through 
the heart, as the bugler pealed out a call from 
his instrument. The troops fell in with great 
promptness, and a thrill of fear shot through 
Baker as two rifle-shots in the town suggested 
the probable fate of his two gallant corporals. 
With sixteen men of “ The Forty,” Colonel 
Abd -el-Kader, and Lieutenant Baker, he 
poured in a hot fire on the grass covert, in 
which sharpshooters were swarming, while a 
party of fifteen Snyders, under Ferritch Agha, 
charged through the town, and fired the 
straw-thatched huts, including the royal di- 
van, whence, indeed, the cowardly king had 
long since fled, leaving his magic throne and 
drum. The instant Baker heard the rattling 
fusilade of this detachmeht, he put himself at 
the head of the whole remaining force, and 





men have been models of virtue; nothing 
has been stolen, except a few potatoes on one 
occasion, when the thief was. publicly pun- 
ished, and the potatoes restored to the owner ; 
neither have the natives been interfered with 
in any manner. I have driven the slave- 
hunters from the country, and my troops 
from Fatiko are ordered to restore to Unyoro 
all the slaves that have been stolen by the 
traders. The disgusting ingratitude and 
treachery of the negro surpasses imagina- 
tion.” 

A glowing tribute is also paid to the gal- 
lantry of “The Forty Tliieves,” who formed 
exclusively the attacking parties, and exhib- 
ited great activity and élan: “ Had they been 
European troops, their conduct upon this oc- 
casion, against such overwhelming odds, would 
have covered them with glory.” 
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The fight, which had left the negro capi- 
tal a mass of smouldering ashes, was hardly 
over before a message was received from the 
humiliated Kabba Réga. The blame was laid 
on Matousé, and the king would be at peace 
with “his father.” Baker’s mind was sorely 
troubled about the possible fate of Major Ab- 
dullah and his detachment, for whonr a fatal 
snare would be laid should he obey the order 
that had been sent to him. There was but 
one way out of the dilemma. News must be 
transmitted to Rionga, and that chieftain 
trusted to dispatch fleet runners to Fatiko. 
But there was no carrier in Masindi who knew 
the way and could be relied on to carry a 
message to the island stronghold of the rebel 
chief. 

Baker, with that daring decision which 
was his salvation so many times during the 
expeditior., resolved tu evacuate Masindi, and 
make a forced march to Foweera, where he 
should hear of Rionga. Further delay would 
only give Kabba Réga time to concentrate 
all the Unyoro tribes, and line the path of 
retreat with u succession of ambuscades. 
They were short of food, though, and this 
question was vital. Lady Baker, who had 
been more than once her husband’s good gen- 
ius, came to the rescue with the information 
that she had secreted a store of flour for just 
such an emergency. “God shall give ber a 
long life!” exclaimed the grateful officers and 
men. Every man, woman, and child in the 
command carried a metal box, except the ad- 
vance and rear guards, who were alone laden 
with ratioug@and ammunition. Baker and his 
wife, both armed to the teeth with breech- 
loading rifles and revolvers in belt, oceupied 
the centre with the staff and a picked body- 
guard of the best marksmen. 

They set out earlyin the morning of June 
18, 1872, a Bari guide and Abdullah, one of 
“The Forty,” who had as keen a scent for 
pathfinding as a hound or an American In- 
dian, in the extreme van, to accomplish their 
perilous anabasis, destroying, before they de- 
parted, a vast amount of merchandise, with 
which Baker had hoped to open a thriving 
commerce in the Unyoro country. The route 


led through a succession of rocky defiles | 


and deep valleys, admirably constituted for 
ambush, as they were overgrown with high 
grass, in which an army could lie con- 
cealed. 

Owing to the precautions taken, the evacu- 
ation had been made without the knowledge 
of the enemy, so it was not till late in the 
afternoon of the first day that any attack 
was made by the Unyoros. From this time 
forward it was a slow and terrible struggle 
against overwhelming odds. . 

The news had circulated rapidly among the 
negro tribes, and the whole path was ambus- 
caded. Every day there were one or more 
attacks. Baker learned to recognize the shrill 
note of a bird of the Unyoro forests—“ Co- 
co-mé, co-co-mé !""—as a certain signal for 
assault, and the next moment thousands of 


lances would flash like lightning across the 


path from the grass walls that raised their 
lush stems on either side. The soldiers would 
instantly fall on one knee and open a right 
and left file-fire into the treacherous grass. 
Tbe heavy elephant guns, charged with pi- 


| erate-of-potash shells, in the hands of Baker 
| and his staff-officers, were especially effective, 
as the loud explosion of the little missives 
added to the fear which they inspired. At ev- 
| ery fight news would be brought to the leader 
that some favorite of the gallant band, whom 
he had learned to love as a brother, had been 
fatally stricken. Colonel Abd-el-Kader, rid- 
ing by his side, was wounded in two places, 
though only slightly; and Lady Baker, who 
was always cheerful and smiling in the midst 
of these perils, had many narrow escapes. 
They were soon obliged to leave the cattle, 
which they had first attempted to drive along 
with them ; and, as the days passed, each more 
wearisome than the other, it was found neces- 
sary to lighten the loads of the burdened sol- 
diers still more by the destruction of every 
thing not absolutely essential. One thing, 
however, could not be dispensed with—the 
ammunition —a metal box of which nearly 
every one in the command was obliged to 
, bear. The impossibility of Baker’s party and 
| their negro foes seeing each other through 
the thick grass walls, if it accounted for the 
comparative immunity of the soldiers from 
the weapons of their almost countless ene- 
mies, also obliged the former to fire away a 
vast ‘amount of amunition, which was becom- 
ing as precious as its weight in gold. The 
heart of the Christian leader was becoming 
heavy through a new anxiety. The men had 
come to the conclusion that the only plan of 
marching in safety through the high grass 
was to constitute themselves into a sort of 
infernal mine, that would be perpetually emit- 
ting fire and bullets. The reserve ammunition 
was examined, and it was found that, includ- 
ing the contents of the soldiers’ cartouch- 
boxes, there were only nine thousand rounds. 
| Baker roundly abused the men for their 
| wastefulness, and ordered that thereafter not 
a gun should be fired unless by order, or in 
the case of spears actually being thrown, 
when ‘a few shots were to be fired into the 
very heart of the thicket. All the horses 
had been killed with the exception of one, 
which Lady Baker rode, for her shoes were 
gone and her feet sadly blistered. 

We cannot linger over this eventful week 
of travel and fighting, though its record is 
one of the most interesting portions of Ba- 
ker’s narrative, not only in itself, but from 
the dramatic and spirited description by the 
author. 

At last they arrived at Foweera, on the 
Victoria Nile, weary, foot-sore, and discour- 
aged to the last degree. We may fancy the 
joy of the party, when they saw the shining 
waters of the beautiful river, to be akin to 
that of Xenophon’s “ten thousand” of old, 
when they beheld the sea, and shouted “* The- 
lassa, thalassa !” in their rapture of rest and 
safety. Under the direction of Lieutenant 








sight of the leader had long since provided 
) every man with a sharp little axe. On reach- 
| ing the islands of Rionga, up the Nile, they 
were cordially received by the chieftain, who 
had learned how much he was indebted to 
Baker’s forbearance. A splendid cloak of 
gold brocade, with a new tarboosh and sky- 
blue turban, had been sent to him as a pres- 
ent, which had been acknowledged by a sore- 











Baker, canoes were quickly built, for the fore- | 


ly-needed gift of corn and cattle. Rionga jg 
described as follows : 

“He was a handsome man of about fifty, 
with exceedingly good manners. He had 
none of the stiffness of Kamrasi, nor the 
gauche bearing of Kabba Réga, but he was 
perfectly at his ease. He at once thanked 
me for the handsome suit in which he was 
dressed, without which he assured me tha 
it would have been difficult for him to have 
appeared before me in a becoming manner, 
The troops were drawn out to receive him, 
and the conversation at once turned upon 
Kabba Régu and Abou Saood. He had a 
intimate knowledge of all that had taken 
place, which had been reported to him by his 
spies ; and he declared that Abou Saood had 
long ago arranged a plan with Kabba Rég, 
for our destruction should we arrive at Gon. 
dokoro. Rionga was well aware how often! 
had refused to attack him, and he confessed 
that I had been his savior by the arrest of 
Suleiman, who would have joined the forces 
of Kabba Réga to have crushed him.” 

The old chief insisted that they should 
exchange blood, and thus their friendship 
would be indissolubly cemented. The fastidi- 
ous Englishman hesitated a little over sucha 
disgusting ceremony, but the desire of secur. 
ing so faithful a vakeel, who would reign over 
Unyoro in place of Rabba Réga, made him 
consent, Colonel Abd-el-Kader and Lieuten- 
ant Baker going through the same rite with 
the heir-apparent and prime-minister of Ki- 
onga. A plan of campaign was arranged with 
the negro chief, who was immediately to col- 
lect his forces and march on Kabba Réga, at 
Masindi. 

Carriers were furnished for the party of 
Baker Pasha, who returned to Foweera e 
route for Fatiko, where he met eight natives, 
who proclaimed that they had been sent by 
Abdullah to look for the pasha. One of these 
was the interpreter of Rot Jarma, the great 
Sheik of Fatiko, who had sworn allegiance to 
the government, The budget of news from the 
Shooli country was full of curious ‘interest, 
though by no means astonishing. Our trav- 
eler now learned incontestably that all his 
troubles at Masindi had been the direct of 
spring of Abou Sacod’s villainous diplomacy, 
the poison-plot not excepted. The slaver had 
taken for granted that Baker would never 
return, and carried things with a high band 
in Fatiko, so that Major Abdullah had been 
practically shut up in a beleaguered fortress. 
His only salvation had been the faithful 
course of Rot Jarma, whose obedience to his 
pledges had acted as a check on the schemes 
of the slave-trader. Abdullah had sent 4 
courier to Masindi, who had arrived during 
the battle and fled in terror, bringing back 
the news of the destruction of the Christian 
pasha and his little force. This report bad 
been fortified by the threats and rejoicings 
of Abou Saood, who acted as if he were the 
supreme master of the country. Wat-el-Mek, 
an old slave-trader and a subordinate of 
Abou Saood, who, however, still retained 
some compunctions of pity and generous feel- 
ing in view of former kindnesses of Baker, 
had proposed to take fifty men from Abdullah 
and one hundred from Abou Saood, and go™ 
search of the party reported to have bee® 
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massacred, but had been prevented by the 
peremptory refusal of the slave-trading leader. 

Sir Samuel Baker further learned that the 
plot to destroy the detachment which had 
left Masindi had failed, on account of a pre- 
mature attempt at execution. The load was 
now lifted from his heart as he felt that his 
men were safe, and that his treacherous ene- 
my, Whose wiles had undermined every step 
of his way, was powerless longer to do any 
evil. 

As the unexpected little battalion ap- 
proached Fatiko, their chief through his tel- 


escope saw a great stir in Abdullah's camp, 


and the scarlet coats quickly gathered in line 
to receive them. The bugles sounded the as- 
sembly, and the war-worn little party of veter- 
ans marched into Fatiko to the most lively 
music of the band clanging like mad in the 
van. The welcome from Abdullah’s troops 
was not imitated by the slave-traders under 
Wat-el-Mek, who commanded in Abou Saood’s 
absence. These men were drawn up rather 
defiantly than with the attitude of respectful 
salute. As Lieutenant Baker was about to 
go forward to inquire into the hostile manner 
of the employés of Abou Saood, a volley of 
musketry was poured into the scarlet uni- 
forms. Baker’s men instantly returned the 
fire, and the enemy, thus suddenly revealed, 
retired behind their straw huts to reload. 
4s they were two hundred and seventy in 
number and well armed, the conflict threat- 
ened to be a serious one. 

The chronicler’s own description of the 
skirmish is a happy commentary on his dash 
and pluck as a leader: 

“We should have lost many men if this 
hiding behind huts and popping from cover 
had been allowed to continue. I therefore 
called my ‘ Forty Thieves’ together, and or- 
dered the bugler to sound the charge with 
the bayonet. Pushing through the narrow 
Wicket gate-way, I formed some thirty or forty 
men in line and led them at full speed with 
fixed bayonets against the enemy. Although 
the slave-hunters had primed themselves well 
with araki and merissa before they had 
Screwed up courage to attack the troops, 
they were not quite up to standing before a 
bayonet charge. The ‘Forty Thieves’ were 
awkward customers, and in a quarter of a 
minute they were among them. 

“The enemy were regularly crumpled up; 
and, had they not taken to flight, they would 
have been bayoneted to a man. I now saw 
Wat-el-Mek in his unmistakable yellow suit ; 
he was marching alone across a road about 
one hundred and eighty yards distant. He 
Was crossing to my right; and I imagined, as 
he was alone, that he intended to screen him- 
self behind the houses, and then to surrender. 
To my surprise, I observed that, when he 
recognized me, he at once raised his gun, and 
took a steady aim. I was at that moment re- 
loading ; but I was ready the instant that he 
had fired and missed me. He now walked 
quickly toward a hut across to my right. I 
allowed about half a foot before him for his 
pace, and ‘The Dutchman ’ had a word to say. 
The bullet struck his right hand, taking the 
middle finger off at the root, and then strik- 
lng the gun in the middle of the lock-plate it 
cut it completely in halves, as though it had 





been divided by a blow with an axe. He was 
almost immediately taken prisoner. One of 
the ‘ Forty’ (Seroor) was so enraged that he 
was with difficulty prevented from finishing 
Wat-el-Mek with a bayonet-thrust.”’ 

A general advance was ordered on the 
double-quick, and, as the deadly Snyder rifles 
poured in their close volleys, the enemy fled 
in all directions, leaving behind them many 
killed and wounded. On Baker’s return to 
camp from a pursuit of nearly four miles, he 
had captured three hundred and sixty cattle, 
one hundred and thirty slaves, fifteen don- 
keys, forty-three prisoners, seven flags, and 
the whole station. 

This was a fatal blow to the power of the 
slave-traders, yet it was necessary to deal 
diplomatically with their leader, who had still 
six hundred men under his control at the dif- 
ferent stations of Fabbo, Falaro, and Farra- 
genia. Wat-el-Mek, in whose character Ba- 
ker discovered traits that promised to make 
him a valuable vakeel for the government, 
expressed profound contrition, and offered to 
swear allegiance. His conqueror accepted 
the proffer, and, though a hardened ruffian, 
Wat-el-Mek proved faithful, justifying the 
confidence by immediately setting to work in 
the enlistment of an irregular force, which 
soon amounted to two hundred men. Baker 
proceeded instantly to collect evidence against 
the villair Abou Saood for presentation to the 
khédive, und it need not be said that this, with 
the facts already in possession, soon amounted 
to an overwhelming indictment. An order was 
sent to Fabbo for the slave-trading chief to 
present himself at headquarters and explain 
his conduct. Ina few days he arrived, with 
about forty of his men, on being assured of a 
safe-conduct. He excused himself most vol- 
ubly. He laid the whole blame on Wat-el- 
Mek ; he swore, indeed, that he had nothing 
to do with slaves, but could not prevent his 
people from kidnapping. “ Never was such 
a cataract of lies as poured from his lips,” 
to borrow Baker’s energetic expression. His 
disgusted inquisitor dismissed him with the 
remark that there was “ only one really good 
and honest man in all the world, who invaria- 
bly spoke the truth—this man was Abou 
Saood; all other men were liars!” which 
sarcastic compliment was received by the im- 
perturbable object with the most smiling of 
faces. Baker saw no more of this wily Me- 
phistopheles, as the latter departed immedi- 
ately for Gondokoro and Khartoum, where he 
spread false reports about the khédive’s ex- 
pedition, and even proceeded to Cairo to 
lodge complaints as to the way in which he 
had been treated. 

Thus the greatest slave-trader of the 
White Nile, who was so closely connected 
with the Soudan Government that he was a 
tenant who had rented a country which did 
not belong to Egypt, now applied to that gov- 
ernment for protection against Baker’s in- 
terference with his murders, his kidnapping, 
and his pillaging, the accompaniments of 
his ‘slave - hunting in Central Africa. The 
fact of this renowned slave-hunter having the 
audacity to appeal to the Egyptian authorities 
for assistance at once exhibits the confidence 
that the slave-traders felt in the moral sup- 
port of certain official personages who repre- 





sented public opinion in its hatred of the 
principal objects of the expedition. 

The departure of Abou Saood sowed dis- 
sension and malcontent among all his peo- 
ple. Threats, combined with diplomacy on 
the part of Sir Samuel Baker, assisted by the 
activity of Wat-el-Mek, who had entered heart 
and soul into his new work, soon brought these 
bands of ruffians to terms. Suleiman again 
proffered allegiance, and was made a vakeel ; 
and another energetic and daring chief, un- 
der the old slave-trading régime, was honored 
with a similar trust. Thus Baker quickly 
had a large force of irregular troops un- 
der his control to tranquilize the country 
so long ravaged by Abou Saood, and to or- 
ganize the new government made necessary 
by annexation to the khédive’s dominions, 
Our Christian pasha had the satisfaction, 
too, of learning that Rionga’s expedition had 
proved successful, Kabba Réga having been 
driven ignominiously into hiding somewhere 
in the thickets and swamps of Lake Albert 
N’yanza. Five months were now spent in 
systematizing arrangements for the preserva- 
tion of peace and order throughout the vast 
country of Northern Equatorial Africa, from 
which he had driven the slave-traders. The 
various places that had been occupied by 
Abou Saood were garrisoned by irregulars 
under the command of vakeels, and a chain 
of military posts thus established. <A strong 
fort was erected at Fatiko, its western base 
being a rock citadel that commanded the 
whole country, and its other sides measuring 
four hundred and fifty-five yards of fosse and 
rampart, protected by strong chevauz de frise. 
This post was designed as military headquar- 
ters for the whole country. 

In this comparative period of rest and 
quiet, Sir Samuel Baker did not neglect his 
passion for hunting. - In fact, none of his de- 
scriptions are so vivid and interesting as his 
hunting-scenes, though there is no lack of 
the gaudea certaminis in his sketches of en- 
counters with hostile bipeés, A sketch of 
one of his grand hunting-expeditions, with a 
retinue of Shooli natives, will give the reader 
a vivid idea of field-sports in Africa. 

The owner of “ The Dutchman ” had taken 
a shot at a fine lion, who leaped by and dis- 
appeared in the high grass. This was a dis- 
appointment, for nothing but antelopes, so 
far, had been bagged. The eager Nimrod ad- 
vanced into the matted grass, that waved 
breast-high, when a loud rustling within forty 
yards was followed by the head and shoulders 
of a magnificent lioness, who fixed her fierce 
hazel eyes on the intruder. 

The hunter’s own animated language will 
best complete the story : 

“Not wishing to allow a closer acquaint- 
ance, I aimed at her chest, and fired ‘The 
Dutchman.’ The lioness rolled completely 
over, backward, and three times she turned 
convulsive somersaults, at the same time 
roaring tremendously; but, to my astonish- 
ment, she appeared to recover, and I imme- 
diately fired my left-hand barrel, At this she 
charged in high bounds straight toward my 
two boys. I had just time to snatch up my 
spare gun and show myself from behind the 
ant-hill when the lioness, startled by my sud- 
den appearance, turned, and I fired a charge 
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of buck-shot into her hindquarters as she dis- 
appeared in the high grass upon myright. I 
now heard her groaning in a succession of 
deep, guttural sounds, within fifty yards of 
me. 

“In a few minutes I heard a shot from 
Abd-el-Kader, and he shortly came to tell me 
that the wounded lioness, with her chest and 
shoulder covered with blood, had come close 
to his hiding-place; he bad fired, and had 
broken her ankle-joint, but she was still con- 
cealed in the grass. 

“Shooli and Gimoro now came up with 
some of the natives, as they had heard the 
lion roar, and feared some accident might 
have happened. These were very plucky fel- 
lows, and they at once proposed to go close 
up and spear her in the grass, if I would 
back them up with the rifles. We arrived at 
the supposed spot, and, after a search, we 
distinguished a yellowish mass within some 
withered weeds. Shooli now proposed that 
he should throw his spear, upon which the 
lioness would certainly charge from her cov- 
ert and afford us a good shot, if the guns 
were properly arranged. I would not allow 
this, but I determined to fire a shot at the 
yellow mass to bring her out, if every one 
would be ready to receive her. Lieutenant 
Baker was on my right, with a double-bar- 
reled express rifle, that carried a No. 70 bul- 
let. This minute projectile was of little use 
against the charge of a lion. I fired into the 
mass at about twenty yards’ distance. The 
immediate reply was a determined charge, 
and the enraged beast bounded forward with 
tremendous roars. A shot from ‘ The Dutch- 
man’ could not check her, and I only 
snatched a breech-loader from an attendant 
in time to roll her over, when she again 
bounded into the thicket. I again reloaded 
and sought my prey, finding her in the grass, 
squatted like a dog. A bullet at close quar- 
ters dropped her dead.” 

The natives sprang on the dead monster, 
according to their wont, and immediately 
commenced to disembowel her. 
found two buge lumps of an undigested leuco- 
tis-calf, and quarreled over them, the nasty 
fellows, as a bonne bouche, 

Sir Samuel Baker had now accomplished 
the mission for which he had been engaged, 
and his contract was nearly expired. He ar- 
rived, on his return, at Gondokoro, on April 
1, 1873, and was deeply grieved to find that 
his faithful assistant, Mr. Higginbotham, had 
died a few months before, of fever. The new 
steamer was finished and waiting for him, 
and it glided through the miry shallows of 
the Bahr Giraffe like a water-snake. 

A new governor, Ismail Yakoob Pasha, 
was found at Khartoum, who had commenced 
a great reform by putting down the system 
of bribery and corruption in the Soudan, Un- 
der orders from the khédive, who had been 
aroused by Sir Samuel Baker’s letters, he had 
begun the removal of the obstructions of the 
great White Nile with a heavy force. He 
had succeeded in clearing them half away, 
and the rest of the work would simply be a 
matter of steady labor. A curious accident 
illustrates the tremendous mass of the sudd, 
a large portion of which had suddenly broken 
up. “The prodigious rafts of vegetation 
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were hurried before the stream like ice-floes, 
and, these masses having struck against a 
line of six noggurs, the vessels were literally 
swept away and buried beneath the great 
rafts, until they capsized and disappeared 
forever in the deep channel.” 

On his arrival at Cairo, Sir Samuel was 
received most graciously by the khédive, 
who expressed his sense of the eminent ser- 
vice rendered by high honors and princely 
gifts. It was grateful to the English traveler 
that his faithful subordinates were also re- 
warded for their galiant conduct. 

The charges against the villainous Abou 
Saood were received by the khédive’s minis- 
ters, but never acted on; and Baker, in the 
appendix of his book, informs us that the 
ex-slave-trader was actually appointed to an 
important post under Colonel Gordon, the 
new governor of the recently-annexed terri- 
tory, a strange commentary on the state of 
affairs in Egypt. The English leader did not, 
indeed, accomplish his purpose of opening up 
the commerce of Interior Africa by placing 
steam transportation on the Albert N’yanza. 
But tbis can hardly be attributed to him as a 
fault, and the rest of his work he did bravely 
and well. Whatever may be the judgment 
as to the practical results of the enterprise, 
there can be but one as to the interest of the 
events experienced in its prosecution. There 
have been few African adventures so full of 
picturesque and dramatic features, and these 
lose no whit of their force in Sir Samuel Ba- 
ker’s telling. 
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A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE END OF HOPE. 


“Tr is very good of you to leave your 
partners and admirers to come with me, Syb- 
il,” says Jack, “especially since you must 
know that I have not any thing pleasant to 
say to you.” 

“My dear boy,” replies Sybil, frankly, 
“if I waited for some one who had something 
pleasant to say to me, I think, from present 
appearances, I should have to wait a great 
while. Everybody has been uncommonly 
disagreeable of late—so you see you are 
quite in the fashion. As for my admirers, I 
don’t care at all about leaving them, and I 
am sick of hearing about them. Every- 
body,” proceeds the young lady, in a tone 
of injured virtue, “ has been reproaching me 
with my admirers—as if I could help having 
them, or as if all women were not glad to have 
them!” 

“T don’t reproach you,” says Jack, mag- 
nanimously. 
being pretty and bright—I would not wish 
you to help it if you could. If you belonged 


should be proud and glad to see other men 
admire you—but then,” adds the poor fel- 
low, a little ruefully, “you don’t belong to 
me, and so I can’t help feeling badly. There- 
fore, this is no place for me, and the sooner 
I get away the better.” 





* Evrsnren, according to Act of Congress, in the 
D, Arrteron & Co., in the Office of the Librarian 
Washington. 


ear 1874, by 
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“T know that you can’t help | 





“Jack, you quite break my heart when 


you talk in such a melancholy manner,” says. 
“You make me feel as if I was the- 


Sybil. 
most wicked of people! To think that you 
should have come all this way” (the speak. 
er’s accent would seem to imply that Jack 


has journeyed from the antipodes) “ to see- 


me, and that I have done nothing but make 
you unhappy since you have been here!” 

“‘ Never mind about that,” answers Jack, 
with a commendable attempt at cheerful- 
ness. “Of course I knew—in a manner— 
what I should have to expect when I came, 
—Are you going over to the cottage? If so, 
I must get you a shawl.” 

“Mine is in the parlor,” she says, drop. 
ping into a seat on the piazza. ‘Go and get: 
it for me—I need not walk that much far. 
ther, for really 1 assure you my feet ache!” 

Thus dispatched, Jack goes ; but, despite 
her aching feet, Miss Courtenay does not sit 
still two minutes. She rises and moves near 
one of the windows, around which a group 
of non-dancing ladies are assembled. While 
she compares impressione of the ball with 
these, she looks in on the brilliant scene she- 
has left, and watches—as Mr. Trescott at the 
other end of the room is doing—Langdon 
and his partner. As she gazes, it must be 
confessed that the heart of our duchess is 
rather sore. Gerald’s unpardonable and un. 
accountable neglect is the one bitter drop in 
her cup of triumph, and just now she feels as 
if this drop almost neutralized the sweetness 
of the draught. Not once to-night has he 
been near her, not once to-night has he spo- 
ken to her, save when they met by' accident 
at supper, and though she flatters herself that. 
she knows the reason of this conduct, it is 
none the less hard to bear. “ He might pay 
me a little decent attention !—he might give 
me an opportunity to explain myself!” she 
thinks. ‘“ He knows that it is impossible for 
a woman to make an opportunity! What 
pleasure can he take in dancing with that 
Mrs. Trescott, I wonder, after all he said of 
her the other day, too! Told me not to com- 
pare myself with her, and then deliberately 
brings her to the ball in preference to me, 
and dances with her as if he liked it! Upon 
my word, men have no more consistency than 
—than women!” 

While these indignant thoughts are pass- 
ing through her mind, her eye also falls on 
Miss Armytage, and she admires (not for the 
first time) that lady’s baughty beauty and 
perfect toilet. No smallest detail of the lat- 
ter is careless or lacking, for Miss Armytage 
has many times appeared as her hapless Ma- 
jesty of France, and probably knows the 
points of the costume as well as Marie An- 
toinette herself could have done. The calm 
scorn with which she regarded another Marie 
Antoinette (such accidents as the duplicating 
of a famous character sometimes occur at 
fancy-balls), who appears in a nondescript 
dress of pink silk, it would be vain to at- 
tempt to describe. The extinguished young 
person in question is understood, early in the 
evening, to resign her regal dignity, and 
meekly announced that she is “a lady of the 
court of Marie Antoinette.” 

Besides this royal personage, Sybil is 
gratified by a glimpse—the first she has had 
for some time—of her chaperon. Almost 
immediately in front of the window Mrs. 
Langdon is sitting, talking animatedly—for 


| has she not been to supper and drunk several 
to me, Sybil, I should never be jealous—I | 


glasses of good champagne ?—to a distin- 
guished politician on one hand, and a well- 
known poet on the other. When she chooses, 
this cynical, sharp-tongued old woman can 
be a brilliant conversationalist—and she does 
choose just now. Sybil sees it in the- gra- 
cious smile which wreathes her face, as well 
as in the thoroughly-interested appearance 
of her companions, and wonders a little why 
the barometer of ber temper has so suddenly 
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marked fair weather. While she is still in 
doubt on this point, and suspecting some- 
what that it is in a measure because Main- 
-waring and herself are both so happily dis- 

of, Jack returns with a wrap, which he 
folds round her. She does not examine close- 
ly to see whether or not it is her own, but 
takes his arm, and, bidding her acquaint- 
ances good-night, passes away. 

“ Well,” she says, with a slight sigh, as 
they cross the lawn, “ the grand fancy-ball is 
over—at least for me—and I cannot help 
wondering if it has been as complete a fail- 
are in the way of enjoyment to anybody else.” 

“ Failure!” repeats Jack, with an accent 
of the liveliest astonishment. “Do you 
‘mean that you have not enjoyed yourself?” 

“Yes, I mean just that,” she responds, 
“You may believe it or not, as you like—and 
I should not blame you for not believing it— 
but, all the same, it is true. The fact is, 
Jack ”—another sigh—*“ I think I am tired of 
being a belle!” 

“What!” says Jack, unable to credit the 
testimony of his ears. 

“Tt is not half so agreeable as anybody 
merely looking on might think,” Sybil pur- 
gues, musingly. “One grows so tired of a 
«onstant succession of men who say exactly 
the same things in substantially the same 
manner, and are, the most of them, iit for 
nothing but dancing. Now, with the greatest 
love for that amusement in the world, one 
ean’t dance all the time, and, after a while, 
one grows horribly tired of looking pleased 
when one is bored, and interested when one 
wants to yawn.” 

“T should think it would be hard,” re- 
marks Jack, sympathetically. 

“Yes, it is hard,” says Sybil, with an air 
of suddenly-developed misanthropy. ‘I be- 
gin to agree with a lady—a very clever lady 
—who told me not long ago that not one ac- 
quaintance out of every twenty whom she 
made repaid her at all for the trouble of 
knowing him.” 

“ How pleasant for her acquaintances!” 
says Jack. “If she spoke in that way of 
men, how did she speak of women ?” 

“T don’t think she thought that they ever 
repaid her,” answers Sybil, with a gay laugh. 

By this time they reach the cottage, and 
sit down on the piazza. The air is fresh and 
cool, as mountain nights always are, but a 
delicious wild, sweet odor of the forest comes 
from the hills just behind them; and, when 
there is a pause in the music which floats 
out from the hotel, they can hear the voices 
of innumerable tree-frogs and katydids. 

“Does not that sound like home?” says 
Sybil, alluding to the last-named choristers. 
“How often we have sat out on the piazza 
and listened to them—have we not ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” answers Jack. ‘ But 
somehow it seems to me they are louder and 
merrier there than here—or perhaps it is 
that J was merrier! At all events, I shall 
_—— very soon again, and be able to 

“Were you really in earnest when you 
spoke of leaving to-night ?” she asks, skepti- 
«ally. “Or were you only anxious to see if I 
Would not burst into tears and ery, ‘ Jack, 
don’t??” 

_ “If I had entertained any idea of that 
tind I should have been greatly disappoint- 
ed,” he says, with a laugh in which there is 
not much mirth. “No, I was in earnest— 
really in earnest, as you say. I have felt to- 
night as if I should take a fever if I staid 
much longer, and saw the distance between 
us widening more hopelessly every hour; so 
I said, ‘ Jack, my boy, it is time you left. 

ere-is no good in staying longer. Don’t 
Wait until your blood is so hot that mischief 
May come of it, but go at once.’ SoI made 
“p my mind—to go.” 

“What good advice you give yourself!” 





says Sybil, admiringly. ‘“ Now, I never am 
able to be firm and decided with myself, like 
that. I wish I could be.” 

“You think it ts good advice, then?” 
says Jack, a little wistfully—for he has hoped 
against hope that his announcement might 
have been received differently. 

The girl hesitates for a moment, then 
speaks with her old frank kindness in every 
tone: “ Yes, dear boy, I think it is good ad- 
vice. I shall be sorry to see you go. Oh, 
don’t shake your head in that way; I mean 
it honestly. I am not using the words as I 
would to any acquaintance for whom I did 
not care a fig. But, if it is for your good, 
you know, as they always used to tell us 
when we were children, and had to take bad 
medicine, I can bear it. I am sure your visit 
has given you very little pleasure, and I fear 
that even if you staid, it would not give you 
any more, for I am such an abominable per- 
son that it only makes people miserable to 
care for me!” 

“What an idea vou must have of your- 
self!” answers Jack, with a tender chord in 
his voice. “I hope you don’t think that it 
is because I am vexed with you, Sybil, that I 
am going? As I said a little while ago, you 
can’t help being pretty and being admired— 
and I am not unreasonable enough to blame 
you for liking other men better than you like 
me. But—but it is not pleasant to see,” he 
adds, evidently wishing to express himself 
moderately. “It makes me wretched, and I 
make you uncomfortable, and that is the up- 
shot of the matter. So, on your account as 
well as my own, I had better go back to the 
cotton and corn.” 

“ Jack,” says Sybil, solemnly, “ you are 
too good for this world! Iam not fit to. tie 
your shoestrings—if you had any shoestrings 
to tie—and I don’t know any woman who is. 
Alice, perhaps, when she is older—I think 
Alice will be very domestic, and you need a 
domestic wife.” 

“ As for my being good,” says Jack, “ you 
know that is nonsense ; but I always thought 
it was a shabby thing of a man to try and 
torment a woman into marrying him. I don’t 
mean to do that, but—but you won’t mind 
if I ask vou once if there is any hope for me, 
will you, dear?” 

Sybil gives a deep sigh, and clasps tight- 
ly together the hands lying in her silken lap. 
She feels, rather than sees, the wistful long- 
ing in the face turned toward her in the dim 
starlight ; while she hears and understands 
much better than she ever did before the ac- 
cent of restrained passion in the familiar 
voice. It comes home to her for the first 
time, with a sudden realization, that she, 
who would not willingly harm the poorest in- 
sect that crawls on the earth, must of neces- 
sity inflict very sharp and positive pain on 
this faithful heart. The thought costs her 
own heart a very keen pang, for there is in 
her none of that callous cruelty which makes 
so many women absolutely indifferent to suf- 
fering of this kind. 

“T hope you won’t be very sorry,” she 
says at last—and her voice, which is always 
low and sweet, sounds just now like spoken 
music—“ I hope you are fully convinced by 
what you have seen here that I would never 
suit you, and that I am not worth regretting, 
for I—I don’t think there is any hope for 
you, dear boy.” 

There is a minute’s silence. The tree- 
frogs and katydids chirp as louldly and gayly 
as ever, while Jack feels that the castle which 
he has spent his lifein building has fallen in 
ruins at his feet. He says nothing. What 
can he say, unless he cast himself on her 
pity, which he has no mind to do? It is 
Sybil who presently speaks again. 

“ Jack,” she says, laying her hand on his 
arm, and bending forward to try and obtain 





much hurt, are you? Idon’t care how an- 
gry you are—I don’t care if you call me the 
most unprincipled flirt that ever breathed—if 
you can only say that you don’t mind it a 
great deal.” 

Jack turns round with something like a 
laugh—an odd, catching sound in his throat 
—and, taking the band on his arm, clasps it 
in a vice-like grasp which almost makes her 
scream. She heroically represses the incli- 
nation, however, thinking to herself, “If it 
does him any good, poor fellow, I can stand 
it!” and so, for two seconds more, there is 
still silence. Then: 

“Sybil,” says Jack, gravely, “I never 
thought a hard thing of you in my life—and 
I never shall. Understand that. I have tried 
to win you, and I have failed. That is not 
your fault, and I hope I know how to bear 
the consequences like a man. No doubt I 
shall do very well, and some day, perhaps, be 
all the better for it. God bless you, and— 
good-by! When shall I tell them all that 
you will be at home?” 

“T don’t know—it depends on papa—but 
before very long, I dare say,” answers Sybil. 
She speaks mournfully. It is not so much 
the thought of going home which causes her 
dejection as the consideration of the change 
which has come over her, and of how impos- 
sible she will find it to drop back into the old 
existence—the idle, careless existence of a 
month ago—with any thing like content and 
satisfaction. She feels dimly—feels, though 
she does not know—that she has tasted the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, and that the 
happy, unconscious ignorance of the past can 
never return. 

So Jack goes, bravely and cheerfully— 
bearing like a man the pain which has come 
upon him, the empty sense of loss which 
makes life seem such a worthless thing. He 
knows that the fate which has befallen him 
is no uncommon one, and that he has no 
right to murmur because he has failed to win 
the bright prize on which he has set his 
heart; but, nevertheless, that same heart 
turns sick when he thinks of the long years 
of life stretching before him without Sybil, 
and he is conscious of a wild, insane longing 
to fasten his strong hands on the throat of 
the man who has robbed him of her—albeit 
he is not very certain as to the identity of 
this man, and sober common-sense tells him 
that he never possessed her in the first in- 
stance. 

Left behind on the piazza, Sybil remains 
sitting in the shade of the vines—just where 
Langdon sat three nights before—pondering 
whether she has done well or ill. For the 
life of her she cannot tell. What does she 
expect ? what does she mean? She asks 
herself these questions almost indignantly. 
“ Do you know what you want yourself? ” she 
demands, addressing her own inner conscious- 
ness. ‘“ Upon my word, I don’t think you 
do! You have declined to marry one man, 
who offers you all the things of the world 
which you most desire, and another who has 
loved you all his life, for—for what, I should 
like to know?” “ Should you like to know?” 
the inner consciousness answers; “then I 
can tell you, my dear! ’—but Sybil will not 
listen; she metaphorically closes her ears 
and declines to hear any thing further. Nev- 
ertheless, the consciousness will not be si- 
lenced, and she is still engaged in an active 
dispute with it, when the sound of approach- 
ing steps makes her shrink farther into the 
shade. She fancies that Miss Armytage or 
Miss Langdon may be coming, and she has 
no mind to be detected in solitary meditation 
and star-gazing. Instead of these ladies, how- 
ever, she hears Gerald Langdon’s voice the 
next moment, saying, in a tone of great gen- 
tleness and concern: 

“T think you are tired—suppose you sit 


a glimpse of his averted face, “ you are not J down here and recover yourself?” 
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As he speaks, Sybil’s glance—accustomed 
now to the faint light—recognizes the grace- 
ful woman on his arm, the woman who, with 
a shuddering sound, between a sigh and a 
sob, sinks down on the step. There is a min- 
ute’s pause—a minute in which Miss Courte- 
nay, in a horrible state of uncertainty, asks 
herself what she had better do. To retreat 
is impossible; to advance, equally so. Even 
under ordinary circumstances — even if the 
people concerned were utterly indifferent to 
her—she would lack the moral courage ne- 
cessary for such a step; but now—ah, the 
flouted inner consciousness may exultingly 
keep silence now, for Sybil, quivering in 
every fibre with a sudden passion of jealous 
pain, knows the secret of her own heart at 
last, and feels that she dare not trust herself 
to utter a sound. She has no desire to listen 
to what these two people may have to say— 
but how can she avoid it? Her brain seems 
going round in a whirl—she has no cool pow- 
er of judgment. The only thing left her to 
do seems the simple thing of sitting still and 
keeping silence. 

She sits still, therefore, and keeps silence 
—heuring each word which the two so near 
her utter, and misinterpreting them all. As we 
have most of us learned, words are mere emp- 
ty vessels into which we can pour any thing 
that seems to us fit — any fluid of sweetness, 
kindness, bitterness, harshness, love, or hate. 
And not only have we, who speak, the power, 
but those who listen possess it also—they can 
color owr words with their ideas, and wrest 
them to meanings which they never possessed. 
So it is with Sybil now. In each one of the 


few words exchanged, she puts a thousand- | 


fold more of passion and regret than the 
speakers dream of expressing—she fancies 
how fraught with retrospection, with re- 
proaches and explanations, must have been 
the interview which ended in tears on one 
side, and silence on the other. When Gerald 
speaks of reopening an old wound, his words 
thrill her like a strain of sad music. In that 
moment she thinks less of herself than of 
him — she does not remember the brilliant 
future she has put aside, the lover she has 
just sent away, for love of him. But present- 
ly these things come back to her—come back 
with « surging throb of pain and self-con- 
tempt, when she hears him say, drearily and 
hopelessly, that he has resigned all expecta- 
tivn of happiness. 

And it is to hear this that she has refused 
Mainwaring—Mainwaring who might win the 
fairest women in society at a word! For this 
she has thrust away poor Jack’s loving, faith- 
ful heart—the heart that never in all her life 
has given hera rival? A torrent of regret, 
of rage, of jealousy, sweeps over her. 
small white teeth set themselves, her hands 
are so tightly clasped together that the nails 
leave their impress on the soft, pink flesh. 
After this moment, Sybil never doubts again 
that she has a heart. It is usually in just 
such a moment that women and men make 
that discovery—often too late to do them- 
selves or any one else any good. 

She scarcely notices the approaching step 
which rouses Mrs, Trescott, but it is impossi- 
ble not to start when the recognition between 
husband and wife takes place, and she forgets 
herself for an instant in listening anxiously 
for what will occur next. 

What oceurs next is that Mr. Trescott 
says, coldly : 

“T am sorry to startle you, but I have 
been searching for you some time — and 
scarcely expected to find you enjoying the 
night in such romantic fashion on the steps 
of a cottage not your own, I believe.” 

“It is Mrs, Langdon’s cottage,” answers 
his wife, with a mingled deprecation and defi- 
ance in her tone, very significant of the state 
of harmony in which these two, “ who: are 
one,” exist. “It has not been long since I left 
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the hotel. Iam on my way to my own cottage, 
but I stopped here to return Miss Courtenay’s 
shawl to her.” 

“Indeed!”’ says Mr. Trescott. His tone 
is full of incredulous sarcasm. His glance 
sweeps round with a significance which is not 
lost on either of the twostanding there. It 
says, as plainly as glance can say, that he has 
no belief whatever in Miss Courtenay or her 
shawl. Then he turns his back on Gerald, 
as he goes on addressing his wife: “If you 
have transacted that important business, I 
will relieve this gentleman of the charge of 
you.” 

“This gentleman is Mr. Langdon,” she 
says, a little falteringly. ‘It is so dark that 
probably you do not recognize him—” 

“T reeognized Mr. Langdon when you 
were waltzing with him in the ballroom,” in- 
terrupts her husband, and I was told in the 
parlor that you had gone out in this direction 
with him. Will you allow me to remind you 
again that you are detaining him ?” 

At this moment, Sybil’s resolution is 
taken. She remembers like a flash all that 
Mrs. Langdon has said of the danger which 
may come between men from a woman’s van- 
ity and folly—and she is determined to do 
all that lies in her power to prevent it. When 
Mrs. Trescott mentions the shawl, her hand 
closes over the one wrapped around her, and 
she feels instantly—from a difference in the 
fringe—that it is not her own. Slipping it 
from her shoulders, therefore, she steps for- 
ward with it in her hand—the rustling of her 
heavy silken skirts making them all turn, to 
see her slender figure descending the steps. 

“T hope you will excuse my carelessness 
in having carried off your shawl, Mrs. Tres- 
cott,” she says—forcing herself to speak as 
lightly as if they had parted two minutes 
before. “It was Mr. Palmer’s fault — not 
mine—and I am very sorry you have had so 
much trouble about it.” 





“T—oh, it was no trouble at all,” answers | 


Mrs. Trescott, hurriedly. 
so taken by surprise, that she can scarcely 
speak, but she grasps instinctively the whole 
situation. “ God bless you!” she says, in 
a low, quick whisper, to Sybil, as the giri 
changes the shawls. Then she turns, with 
more dignity than she has displayed yet, to 
Langdon. “Thank you very much for your 
escort,” she says. “I shall tell Annette that 
you took very good care of me; but, since 
Mr. Trescott has appeared, there is no need 
to trouble you further. Good-night.” 

He says “Good-night,” Mr. Trescott 
vouchsafes to bow, his wife shakes hands 
with Sybil, and they pass away, leaving the 
other two alone in the starlight. 

They are silent for a minute, then Miss 
Courtenay turns with a stateliness of demean- 
or which might have satisfied the duke of 
the nine-hundred-years-old name, had he been 
fortunate enough to witness it. 

“T owe both Mrs. Trescott and yourself 
an apology for my appearance, but it seemed 
to me the best thing to do under the cireum- 
stances,” she says. “I hope you will not 
think that I was eavesdropping—at least, not 
willingly. I was sitting there in the piazza 
when you came up, and I could not think of 
any thing better to do than to sit still. I 
would have gone away if I could, but I could 
not.” 

“Why should you have gone away ?”’ Lang- 
don asks. He is annoyed at the scene which 
has just passed, annoyed by the false p-~ition 
in which he was found ; but it does n vur 
to him that this position has deceiv. bil 
as well as Trescott. 

In reply to his question, the girl throws 
her little head back proudly. “I am not in 
the habit of listening to anybody's private 
conversation,” she says, “and I certainly 
should not select Mrs. Trescott’s and your 


She is so confused, | 





choice. I had no alternative, however. [ 
beg you to understand that I was not in the 
Jeast—not in the very smallest degree—inter. 
ested in any thing which you had to say, but 
I simply could not get away.” 

“So you said before,” Langdon unswers, 
a little haughtily—for her manner is the re. 
verse of conciliating, and he has been already 
much tried; “ but you must allow me to ask 
again why you should have imagined that 
Mrs. Trescott and myself had any thing to say 
to which you or any one else might not have 
listened ?”’ 

She laughs—a mocking sound, very unlike 
her usual sweet, gay mirth. “You forget 
that I was unwillingly obliged to hear what 
Mrs. Trescott and yourself said,” she replies, 

“ And what did you hear,” he asks, cold- 
ly, almost sternly, “ besides a few allusions 
to a past which is dead for both of us?” 

“Oh, I heard a great deal that was very 
edifying—very, indeed!” the girl eries, with 
a quick sarcasm in her voice. “I heard of 
old wounds being reopened ; of excuses for 
weakness made; and—and of all hope of 
happiness being past. It was a fine occasion 
to improve my knowledge of the world, and I 
ought to be deeply obliged to Jack for mak- 
ing a mistake in the shawls: but for that, 
your reminiscences might not have been ex- 
changed on these steps.” 

“Sybil!” says Langdon. He is astonished, 
shocked, almost disgusted. This passionate 
bitterness, which he is unable to interpret, 
seems to him utterly uncharacteristic, entire- 
ly unworthy of the girl he has known and 
loved. He looks at her with surprise and 
concern. “I do not understand,” he says, 
“what change has come over you. Such 
harsh judgment is very unlike what I should 
have expected from you.” 

“You know nothing about me,” she re- 
torts. “You have no right to expect any 
thing from me!” 

“ True,” he says, with a sudden coldness 
in his tone and look ; “ thank you for remind- 
ing me of the fact. The thoughts, deeds, and 
opinions of Mr. Mainwaring’s future wife cer- 
tainly concern me very little.” 

“It does not matter to you whose future 
wife I may be,” answers she. “ But Mr. Main- 
waring at least did not iu one breath tell me 
that he cared for me, and in another breath 
tell some one else that he had no longer any 
expectation of happiness on—on her account.” 

“Ts it possible you did not understand 
what I meant by that ?” asks Gerald, amazed. 
“Is it possible that you thought I was allud- 
ing to—” 

He stops abruptly. Steps and voices are 
approaching. This time it is Mrs. Langdon 
and Miss Armytage; and Sybil, turning quick- 
ly, prepares for flight. One parting shot, 
however, she fires before going : 

“Pray do not imagine that it is a matter 
of the least importance to me to whom or to 
what you were alluding. There are no cit- 
cumstances under which I could possibly be 
grateful for the ashes of a burned-out heart. 
Some women, I suppose, are content witb 
odds and ends and stray scraps of affection, 
but as for me,” cries the girl, haughtily, “I 
must have all or I will take nothing. Good- 
night, Mr. Langdon!” 

Then she darts across the piazza, enters 
the cottage, flies to the friendly shelter of her 
own room, and, having satisfactorily disposed 
of all three of her lovers, gives herself up to 
the luxury of tears. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“LOVE IS ENOUGH.” 


From Mrs. Langdon’s cottage nobody save 


own to begin with—that is, as a matter of | Mr. Courtenay, who retired the night before 
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athis usual sensible hour of eleven o'clock, 

ars at breakfast on the morning after 
the fancy-ball. This philosopheris cool, quiet, 
indifferent -looking as ever when he takes 
his customary seat, and addresses himself to 
his breakfast of beefSteak, rolls, and omelet. 
§ Gerald Langdon finds him when he comes 
in after a while, and sits down at the same 
table. 

“T presume we shall not see the ladies 
tii! mid-day,”’ the latter says, after they have 
exchanged salutations. 
allvery tired. Iam inclined to wish that I 
had made my adicux to them last night.” 

“You are off, then, this morning ?”’ asks 

Wr, Courtenay, glancing at his traveling-cos- 
tume. 
The other nods. “ Yes,” he answers, “I 
shall be off in the course of an hour or two. 
My companions are lazy, and sleeping off the 
dfects of the ball, else [ should have proposed 
amuch earlier start.” 

“Ts it possible that you like pedestrian- 
ism?” says Mr. Courtenay, regarding him 
vith an air of dispassionate surprise. 

“T like it exceedingly,” the young man 
replies. “It is the only way in which one 
can really see a picturesque country, and for 
wartist particularly is it desirable.” 

“You think of devoting yourself to art, I 
believe ?’? remarks the elder gentleman, with 
polite interest. 

Langdon flushes a little. ‘ Yes,’ he says. 
“It is rather late to set about it, but there 
are some things which are better attempted 
latethan never, and rendering one’s self in- 
dependent is especially one of them.” 

“Ah!” says Mr. Courtenay, helping him- 
sifto butter. “That is a very common 
idea with young people; but, when you come 
to consider the matter in a practical light, 
you will find that not one person in ten 
thousand is independent. Have you looked 
at the papers this morning? There is very 
little news.” 

During the desultory conversation which 
ensues, Langdon glances once or twice curi- 
ously at his companion, wondering if he is 
most of an iceberg or a man. “ An animated 
teftigerator,”” some one called Mr. Courtenay 
once, and the simile was not bad. Just now 
the young man would fain speak of Sybil, if 
heeould discern the least spark of encourage- 
ment to do so. But there is none. Mrs. 
langdon has bored Mr. Courtenay once or 
twice with accounts of his daughter and his 
daughter’s admirers, but that gentleman has 
made a point of dismissing the subject from 
his mind as soon as possible, and any interest 
which he may feel in her final choice is so 
faint as scarcely to deserve the name of in- 
terest, 

Langdon, on his part, is farther from un- 
derstending the girl than ever. He has 
learned, to his surprise, that both Mainwar- 
ingand Jack left the Springs by the morning 
tin; and, though this simple fact is not 
of itself proof positive that they are both re- 
jected suitors, yet the presumption is strong- 
lyin that direction. What does she mean ? 
What must be understood by her parting 
declaration of the night before that she will 
lave all or nothing? These are the ques- 
tions over which he has been puzzling since 
he waked an hour or two ago. Neverthe- 
less, he is still firm in his purpose to leave— 
if possible without seeing her again. “To 
be made a fool of by one woman is experi- 
ence enough for a man’s lifetime!” he thinks, 
‘little grimly. “ Miss Courtenay need not 
fear that I will offer her again ‘the ashes of 
‘burnt-out heart.’ ” 

Sybil, meanwhile, though she does not 
‘pear at breakfast, has been awake ever 
Stee the first flush of dawn on the green 

de beyond her window. Pride is a very 
feed thing in its place—indeed, to medicine 
™ aching heart, sometimes the very best 


““No doubt they are | 





| thing in the world—but even pride cannot 
| always stem the clamor which heart and con- 
science make when they join forces. 


indeed when the chambermaid comes in 
with her breakfast and finds her sitting up- 
right in her bed, staring tragically out of the 
window, from which she has drawn back the 
| single curtain. It isa very tempting breakfast 
which the tray contains, but for once Miss 
Courtenay’s healthy appetite fails. It is the 
only instance of the kind on record, and she 
| regards the phenomenon with dismay. “ Am 
| I going to be sick?” she thinks, as she 
pushes back the tray after pecking at a roll, 
eating a chicken-wing, and drinking half a 
cup of coffee. ‘“ Mary Jane,” she adds aloud, 
when the chambermaid returns, “I have not 
the least appetite in the world—do you think 
I am ill?” 

“La, miss, ill—with your color!” says 
Mary Jane. “TI shouldn’t think such a thing 
no ways possible! You feels bad, of course, 
after dancing all night; but you just ought 
to see the young ladies in the cottage next 
door. They looks like death, and they sent, 
miss—I wouldn’t wish you to speak of it— 
but they sent for a mint-julep apiece. You 
don’t need nothing of that kind; and, if you 
takes my advice, you’ll dress and go out for 
a little fresh air, That'll do you more good 
than any thing else.” 

“T think your advice is good,” says Syb- 
il, springing up with a lightness which does 
not savor much of illness. 

After she is dressed she sallies forth with- 
out loss of time, for she remembers that 
Langdon is going away this morning, and 
she does not wish to beat the cottage when 
he calls, as he probably will, to say good-by 
—that is, unless he said it last night to 
the others, and has already gone,” she 
thinks. Why she does not wish to meet 
him she scarcely knows, being very little 
given to analyzing her feelings and motives. 
“ Tt might be disagreeable, and certainly would 
be awkward,” Pride says. Heart suggests 
“You might make yourself ridiculous,” and 
Conscience bluntly asserts, ‘“ You know that 
you have treated him badly!”’ Accompanied 
by these three interesting monitors, Miss 
Courtenay walks down to the spring, drinks 
a glass of sulphur-water with many wry faces 
— it is probably her third since she has been 
at the place—meets, for a marvel, no ac- 
quaintances, and then continues her walk. 
It is her first unattended stroll, and as such 
a novelty. ‘“ After all,” she considers within 
herself, ““one does occasionally like to be 
alone—especially if one feels absorbed, har- 
assed, uustrung, and out of sorts. Was I 
right ?—or was I wrong?” This is the mono- 
logue which she keeps up; but no satisfac- 
tory result comes of it. ‘“ What is the sense 
of all this?” asks Pride, after a time, snap- 
pishly. “Whether you were right or wheth- 
er you were wrong, you have to abide by 
what you have done; and the question is, 
will you abide by it with dignity, or will you 
lower yourself by stretching out your hand 
for what you have rejected ?” 

“T will never do that as long as I live!” 
Sybil makes answer, emphatically ; and while 
this indignant thought is rising in her mind, 
a voice above her suddenly says: 

“ Miss Courtenay !” 

She starts out of her abstraction and looks 
up. Over the piazza-railing of a cottage 
which she is passing, a lady is leaning—a 
lady who adds, “‘ Excuse me for stopping you, 
but will you come in for a few minutes? I 
shall not detain you long.” 

Though strongly inclined to refuse, Sybil 
has no decent excuse for doing so. She 
therefore ascends the steps, shakes hands 
with Mrs. Trescott, hopes the latter feels well 
after the ball, and is invited into the cot- 
tage. 


! “The piazza is pleasanter,” Mrs. Trescott 


Be- | 
tween these two, Sybil is in a very bad way | 
| one here. 











says, seeing her hesitate, “ but one is likely 
to be overheard there, and I have something 
private to say to you. Come in—there is no 
Annette has gone over to the ho- 
tel, and Mr. Trescott also.” 

Thus urged, Sybil goes in, and they sit 
down in a room which, though bare, is airy 
and pleasant. Then Mrs. Trescott speaks, 
eagerly. 

“T want to thank you, in the first place,” 
she says, with a blush. “It was very kind 
of you—and remarkably thoughtful for so 
young a person—to come forward in the man- 
ner in which you did last night.” 

“Pray don’t thank me,” answers Sybil, a 
little curtly ; “ you force me to explain that 
I did not think of you when I came forward. 
I am glad you have spoken of the matter, 
however,” she adds, quickly, “for I am anx- 
ious to explain how I chanced to be on the 
piazza. It looked suspiciously like — like 
eavesdropping, you know. But the fact is, 
that I was there before Mr. Langdon and your- 
self came. I went over from the ballroom 
with Jack—that is, my friend Mr. Palmer— 
and we had a conversation of some length, 
after which he said good-by and went away. 
I did not feel like moving, so I was still sit- 
ting where he left nie, under the shadow of 
the vines, when you ”—the speaker hesitates 
a moment — “sat down on the steps. No 
doubt you remember that you were crying; 
therefore I did not feel as if I could come for- 
ward, and I certainly could not go away with- 
out your seeing me. Under the circumstances, 
I thought that I had better sit still. But 
when your husband appeared, and when you 
spoke of my shawl, I found that I had on 
yours—at least, one that was not mine—and 
it occurred to me that it would be well to re- 
turn it, since that would substantiate your 
statement. But I must repeat again that I 
was not thinking of you. I thought—per- 
haps I was foolish, but I thought there might 
be trouble between Mr. Langdon.and your 
husband, and that I would do what little I 
could to prevent it.” 

“ You were right,” says Mrs. Treseott, in 
a low voice, with the blush already mentioned 
burning deeper on her face. “There might 
have been trouble if you had not come for- 
ward, for unfortunately my husband is very 
jealous and very passionate. But Iam glad 
to say that, when he grew cooler, and could 
listen to reason, I explained every thing to 
him, and he has gone this morning to find 
Mr. Langdon and apologize for his manner to 
him last night. But what I fear with regard 
to you,” she goes on, bending forward and 
laying her hand on Sybil’s, “is that you mis- 
interpreted what you heard last night. I 
have been thinking of this, and it has trou- 
bled me more than I can tell—for I have 
worked Gerald Langdon harm and pain 
enough in my life, without adding this to the 
account.” 

Her tone is full of earnestness, and her 
eyes meet Sybil’s fairly and frankly. With 
every possible inclination to distrust her, 
Miss Courtenay is obliged to own that she 
looks sincere. Pride, however, whispers a 
suggestion, and the young lady throws up her 
head haughtily. 

“ Your conversation with Mr. Langdon was 
no affair of mine,” she says, with that fine 
sincerity which many of us display on occa- 
sions. “I was sorry to have been forced to 
listen to it; but it does not matter, does it, 
whether I misinterpret it or not?” 

“Yes, it matters,” answers Mrs. Trescott. 
“Tt matters with regard to me, if not with 
regard to Gerald; but I had hoped that you 
would feel that it mattered especially with re- 
gard to him.” 

“Pray why should I feel any thing of the 
kind ?” asks Sybil. 

“My dear,” says the elder woman, regard- 
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ing her with sad, candid eyes, “you must 
kuow as well as I do—you ought to know 
much better—that Gerald Langdon loves you. 
Do you mean me to understand that you care 
nothing for him?” 

Pride has another falsehood ready imme- 
diately, but Sybil—who has always been a 
truthful young person—feels that she cannot 
utter any more perjuries. She flushes, how- 
ever, until 


“. ... the very nape of her white neck 
Is rosed with indignation." 


“You have no right to ask me such a 
question, Mrs. Trescott,” she says. “I shall 
not think of answering it.” 

Mrs. Trescott looks at her, and reads her 
through and through. Then she says: “ There 
is no need for you to answer it. I see—every 
thing. Now listen to me, and remember that 
I have no earthly reason for telling you what 
is untrue. Remember, also, that I don’t pre- 
tend to think of your happiness—for you are 
an object of utter indifference to me—but of 
Gerald Langdon’s. I wrecked his happiness 
once—after a fashion—and I should like to 
make amends for it now. He has set his 
heart on you, as men will set their hearts on 
a pretty face, and, to serve his cause, I will 
tell you every word which passed between us 
last night.” 

“Mrs. Trescott, I beg—” cries Sybil, hastily. 

But Mrs. Trescott does not heed the half- 
uttered dissuasion. She has nerved her cour- 
age, and, beginning at the beginning—describ- 
ing how often she has longed to explain and 
justify that weakness of the past which 
seemed so cruel—she repeats faithfully and 
exactly every word uttered between Langdon 
and herself the night before. There is a sub- 
tile power in truth to make itself respected, 
and, as Sybil listens, she cannot doubt. In- 
deed, she feels that every thing tallies exact- 
ly with that part of the interview which she 
overheard —and heart and conscience both 
rise up and smite her when she thinks of the 
bitter words which she spoke to Gerald. 
But it is too late for repentance now. She 
feels that when Mrs. Trescott looks at her 
with earnest eyes and says: 

“T see that you believe me—I see that 
you feel I have spoken the truth. I have 
done my part, therefore—now it is your turn 
to do yours!” 


“But I have no part!” the girl makes an-" 


swer—touched, melted, yet still proud. “ Mr. 
Langdon, as you know, is going—or gone. 
He does not care for my opinion, you may be 
sure. At all events, I—I cannot volunteer 
the information that I have changed it.” 

“Why not, if it was wrong?” the other 
asks. “That is false pride. No one was 
ever lowered by acknowledging an error. I 
do not ask you to do more than that.” 

Sybil hesitates and considers for the space 
of a minute, then looks up with her peculiar 
irrepressible smile dimpling the corners of 
her mouth. 

“Tt is only honest to beg pardon when 
you have done any one an injustice,” she says. 
**At home they always said that was one 
good thing about me—I never hesitated to 
own when I was in the wrong. Times and 
times I have begged Frank’s pardon — and 
one’s character should not deteriorate as one 
grows older, should it? But then Mr. Lang- 
don may have left the Springs, and I can’t go 
after him.” 

“T doubt if he has left the Springs,” says 
Mrs. Trescott. “At least you can make an 
effort to see him! I don’t mean to be inhos- 
pitable; but the sooner you go, the better, I 
think.” 

Tius adjured—feeling nowise unwilling 
herself—Sybil departs. As she makes haste 


back to her own cottage, it is doubtful if pride 
ts a second hearing. Her heart seems beat- 
ng in her throat—will she be too late ? 


She 





meets severul acquaintances, to whom she 
scarcely speaks ; and one young gentleman who 
attempts to join her is summarily snubbed 
and dismissed. As she approaches the cot- 
tage, however, she moderates her pace, for 
she observes several figures on the piazza, 
and—yes—one of them is certainly Langdon, 
equipped for traveling, with his sketching ap- 
paratus over his shoulder. 

At sight of that figure, Miss Courtenay’s 
pace grows still slower. She knows that she 
is safe now—that he cannot take flight before 
her eyes—and, knowing this, nothing would 
induce her to exhibit any thing like anxiety 
or interest. Langdon sees her coming, with a 
singular mixture of regret and relief. He is 
sorry, and yet he cannot help being glad. 
Let her be what she will—mercenary, cold- 
hearted, an unprincipled flirt—one more 
glimpse of her winsome face is worth having 
and bearing away with him. 

They meet coldly—and Sybil sits down 
silently, while Mrs. Langdon utters various 
caustic prophecies to her willful step-son re- 
garding the failure and disgust which will at- 
tend his new career. “Of course you know 
that, whenever you are tired of the nonsense, 
I shall be glad to see you,” she says, however, 
when at last the moment of parting comes. 

“T hope you will not wait for that event 
to be glad to see me,” he answers, smiling 
slightly. 

Then he bids adieu to Miss Armytage— 
who graciously offers him her slim, pale, thor- 
ough-bred hand, as if it were an inestimable 
favor—and finally comes last to Sybil. As he 
approaches, she looks up, and their glances 
meet. It is not only at the touching of the 
lips that spirits sometimes rush together. Who 
has not seen the soul leap up into the eyes 
and utter there its own immortal language far 
plainer than mortal speech could interpret it, 
when pride, honor, or duty, has laid an iron 
gate across the mouth? At such moments we 
seem to realize with startling force the exist- 
ence of the divine spark prisoned in its house 
of clay—the power of spirit over matter, the 
subtile magnetism which, without words, can 
lay bare 


* All thoughts, all sions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame!” 


Before Langdon can speak—for, indeed, 
he half forgets himself in the sweetness of 
the frank, clear gaze which meets his own— 
Sybil, who has already taken her resolution, 
anticipates him. 

“If you are going over to the hotel,” she 
says, bravely, though the color brightens on 
her cheeks, “ I—I think I will go also. You 
have done escort-duty so often that I am sure 
you will not mind doing it once more.” 

“Not many times more,” Langdon would 
have answered had he spoken truth, but the 
truth is not always to be spoken, especially 
with pride (and two pairs of listening ears) in 
the background. “I shall be very happy to 
attend you,” he answers, simply. 

But they are not to get off so easily. 
There shall be no last words between them— 
no opportunity for folly spoken or hinted—if 
the malicious old fairy now watching them 
with keen brown eyes can prevent it. Ger- 
ald’s art-fever she regards in the light of a 
temporary lunacy, which will pass after a 
time and leave him sane again; but his in- 
fatuation for Sybil is another matter. She 
has conceived a rooted distrust of that be- 
guiling young person, and, though she has no 
great fear that the girl will marry Gerald, she 
is afraid of some entanglement without defi- 
nite end, which, after making him the sport 
of # coquette, will leave him stranded at last 
on a more dreary shore of apathetic hopeless- 
ness than even that on which he was cast by 
Mary Peronneau’s perfidy. 

“Tf you'll wait for a few minutes, my 
dear,” she says to Sybil now, in her mocking 





voice, “I will change my dress and go over 
with you. Of all things, I detest being mewed 
up in a cottage.” 

Miss Courtenay’s face falls ludicrously— 
falls in a manner patent to every observer— 
but she has no possible excuse for declining 
to wait, and Mrs. Langdon hobbles into the 
cottage to change her dress, leaving Miss 
Armytage on guard. “The best-laid plans 
of men and mice gang aft aglee,” however, 
and so, occasionally, do the best-laid plans of 
women. That young lady has no fancy for 
the duty which has fallen on her shoulders, 
and, having no objection, besides, to any last 
words which may make her own position as 
Mrs. Langdon’s heiress more secure, she 
takes her hat and parasol from a chair near 
at hand, and, tying on the first, slowly rises, 

“T shall go down to the spring for a glass 
of sulphur-water,” she says ; “ but I will not 
trouble you to play escort to me, Gerald, since 
at this rate T hardly think you will get of 
to-day. I am sure I hope you will have a 
pleasant excursion. Good-by, again.” 

Langdon reciprocates these cordial good 
wishes, and then stands watching her as she 
gracefully walks away, with a faint, satiric 
smile curling the corners of his mouth. 

“Do you remember telling me the day 
you first met her that Isabel reminded you 
of Lady Clara Vere de Vere?” he says, 
presently, to Sybil. “I never appreciated the 
point of the comparison so thoroughly as 
now. Certainly no one can deny that her 
manners have ‘ that repose which stamps the 
caste of Vere de Vere.’ Great Heaven! how 
profoundly thankful I am that such a well- 
bred iceberg is not my wife! Do you know,” 
he turns round and says this with a laugh, 
“T think she would suit your father ?” 

“Tf you mean matrimonially,” answers 
Sybil, trying to speak lightly, “it is unfortu- 
nate that mamma is a slight obstacle in the 
way. Otherwise—but then papa is not rich, 
you know.” 

“Tn that case, the harmony of their nat- 
ural tastes and dispositions would count for 
nothing,” says Langdon. “ Fitness of purse 
is the only thing recognized in these days by 
good society.” 

This misanthropic remark makes some- 
thing of an opening for Sybil; but, for the 
first time in her life, her tongue seems tied, 
and she cannot take advantage of it. A short 
silence follows—a silence in which she tries 
vainly to compose sentence after sentence, 
and fails utterly in arranging any thing to 
her satisfaction. Meanwhile she is terribly 
conscious that the precious minutes are flying 
past—minutes which are to decide her fate— 
minutes which contain her last opportunity. 
What shall she say? She hears Mrs. Lang 
don scolding Elise within the cottage, and 
the sound nerves her to desperation. 
suddenly rises, flushed, trembling, yet @- 
quisitely lovely in the forgetfulness of self, 
the rush of new emotion which has come to 
her. 

“Don’t you think it is tiresome sitting 
still?” she says. ‘Let us take a short walk 
while we wait for Mrs. Langdon—that is, if I 
am really not detaining you.” 

“ You are certainly detaining me,” he an- 
swers, with a smile, “‘ but—well, I suppose I 
need scarcely tell you that I have no objec- 
tion to being detained. I shall not be ex 
posed to the temptation soon again.” 

“You are sure you will not come back 
here, then?” she asks, as they descend the 
steps and stroll slowly along the sha 
arched walk toward Lover’s Leap. ‘ 

“TI am quite sure of it,” he replie. 
“ After this walking-tour through the mou 
tains, I shall go to New York, and thence, ™ 
a short time, abroad to study. For several 
years to come, I shall probably make one of 
the German cities my home—that is, as much 
as I expect ever to have a home.” 
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Sybil’s heart sinks as she listens. In this 
programme there is plainly no place for her. 
Nothing is more improbable than that she 
will ever see him again if she lets him go 
now. She remembers Mrs. Trescott’s words 
—*‘* No one was ever lowered by acknowledg- 
ing an error,” and, having repeated them to 
herself, speaks hurriedly. 

“ Before we part,” she says—“ before you 
ge out of my life, I must beg your pardon for 
—for the unjust things which I said to you 
last night. I know now that they were un- 
just, and I hope you will forgive me. You 
have been very kind to me ever since we met, 
and I—I know that I have been willful and 
foolish, and caused you pain, perhaps; but I 
should be sorry if you went away thinking 
worse of me than I deserve.” 

“Worse of you than you deserve!” re- 
peats Langdon, overcome by the contrite gen- 
tleness of her tone, the childish appeal of the 
uplifted eyes. “ What do youmean? Why 
should you imagine that I think any ill of 
you? If I have ever implied such a thing, 
forgive me. When one suffers, one is apt to 
be unreasonable, and wounded vanity is quick 
to come to the aid of wounded love. After 
all, what was more natural than that you 
should not love me? What more natural 
than that you should love Mainwaring ?” 

“Nothing more natural, I suppose,” re- 
plies Sybil, feeling her spirits rising and her 
sauciness reviving as the consciousness is 
borne in upon her that she is still mistress of 
the situation, “ but natural things do not al- 
ways come to pass—do they? There are ex- 
ceptions to all laws, I believe. I told you once 
before that J was the exception to the rule of 
Mr. Mainwaring’s fascination—but you seem 
to have forgotten it.” 

“I thought you had forgotten it,” says 
Gerald. They reach at this moment the point 
where the path turns off around Lover's Leap, 
and, without a word respecting Mrs. Langdon 
and her toilet, they enter it. Once more 
they are alone with each other and with Na- 
ture; for there are no other loiterers in these 
green shades. Fashionable constitutions can 
support a German at three o'clock in the 
morning, but they cannot be expected to have 
an ear for the melody of birds, or ati eye for 
the golden sunbeam; glinting through green 
leaves, before noon the next day. 

“Why should you have thought so?” 
asks Sybil, unfurling her fan, and attentively 
regarding one of the artistic Japanese de- 
siguas—apparently an old woman riding a tea- 
kettle—which adorn it. 

“Tt would be better to ask why I should 
have thought otherwise,” he returns, a little 
dryly. “I am not quite mad. I know my 
superiors, and am not surprised when Fate 
compels me to bow to them.” 

“ But Mr. Mainwaring is not your superior 
—not in any respect, except, perhaps, that he 
is a little richer and a little better-looking !” 
cries Sybil, with true feminine indignation. 

“T did not mean to imply that he was 
better born, and I trust that he is not better 
bred,” answers Langdon, a little proudly; 
“but the poiots of wiich you speak are the 
very ones which make his superiority.” 

“T don’t think that kind of superiority 
is worth very much,” says Miss Courtenay, 
scornfully. ‘I have changed my mind lately 
about — several things. Among the rest, I 
am not sure that money and fashion and ad- 
miration make people really happy.” 

“Everybody thinks that you mean to try 
the experiment,” says Langdon, over whom a 
Strange forgetfulness of or indifference to his 
waiting comrades at the hotel seems to have 
fallen. 

“Everybody usually knows one’s affairs 
better than one knows them one’s self!” re- 
torts the young lady, petulantly. “ No doubt 
I have been very frivolous, and strongly in- 
clined to be mercenary, but I counted the 





cost in time, and it seemed to me too heavy. 
So I sent Mr. Mainwaring away last night, 
and—and poor Jack!” 

“Did you?” says Langdon. He pauses 
abruptly and looks at the sweet, downcast 
face. It is a face bathed in blushes, for she 
almost fears that she has gone too far—that 
she has said too much. But it is a face which 
tells its story with exceeding clearness and 
sweetness to those passionate, loving eyes. 
The next moment her hands are in his grasp. 
“Sybil,”’ he goes on, in a voice which thrills to 
her heart, “did ycu send them away for me?" 

““T—I am sure I don’t know for what 
else,” Sybil answers. ‘And I thought I was 
nicely repaid when you told Mrs. Trescott that 
you had no expectation of any future happi- 
ness,” she adds, with a slight, nervous laugh. 

He draws her to him in a quick embrace. 

““My darling, my darling,” he says, “‘ did 
you not know that I was thinking of you—of 
you alone? After I left you last night, I 
tried in vain to imagine how you could misin- 
terpret what seemed to me so plain. My 
step-mother had told me that you meant to 
marry Mainwaring, and how could I doubt it 
after all I saw—after all that has tortured 
me during the last three horrible days? Syb- 
il, you cannot tell how entirely I had re- 
signed all hope of you! I can scarcely real- 
ize now that you are here—that you are mine! 
Are you sure that you will not repent ?—do 
you know that it is a poor man to whom you 
are clinging ?” 

“T like poor men,” says Sybil, stoutly. 
“They are infinitely more agreeable than 
rich ones! And do you want all the sacrifice 
to be on your side?” she asks, with a swift, 
upward glance of her dark eyes. ‘I call that 
very selfish. I am glad—oh, ever so glad !—to 
have had a Mr. Mainwaring to give up for 
you! Jack, now, was different—it almost 
broke my heart to send him away. And he 
had not been gone ten minutes when—when 
you came last night!” 

“ How you harp on last night!” says Ger- 
ald, smiling. “ Are you thinking still of your 
proud declaration that you will have all or 
nothing? God knows you have all that a 
man can give—that is, in the present. The 
old madness of the past is utterly dead, but I 
cannot deny that it existed. Do you scorn a 
heart that has loved another woman before 
you, sweet ?”’ 

“Indeed,” replies Sybil, “I should not 
care if you had loved a hundred, so that you 
love me now—and are sure you will keep on 
loving me! What does the past matter?” 
cries the young epicurean; “I believe in the 
present—and the future.” 

“The future which we are going to meet 
together,” says Langdon, with the gravity of 
deep happiness in his voice—“ together in 
heart and hand—are we not, Sybil?” 

And Sybil answers : 

“ Yes—together in heart and hand.” 


So the little comedy ends—so, even in the 
nineteenth century, now and then there are 
men and women to be found for whom “ love 
is enough.” We will pass over Mrs. Lang- 
don’s wrathful indignation, Mr. Courtenay’s 
philosophical indifference. The rash young 
lovers, over whom society shook its head, 
had their foolish will, and were married in 
the golden October days. Then they sailed 
away to the fair Old World, to begin life to- 
gether, and, at last accounts, were living very 
contentedly in Munich. Fifteen hundred a 
year is rather a good income in Germany, and 
it is to be hoped that, by the time they return 
to America, Langdon will be able to com- 
mand a sale for the pictures which he is now 
painting indefatigably. There is one, how- 
ever, which you may be sure he will never 
sell. It is a portrait of his wife as “ My Last 
Duchess.” 

THE END. 





NORTHWESTERN SKETCHES. 


I. 
FATHER ALLARD. 


ATHER ALLARD is not my ghostly 
confessor, although he stands in that 
relation to some two or three hundred other 
people in the parish of St. Charles. Being a 
heretic, I am extremely loath to confess all 
my peccadilloes to any one, and rather strive 
to conceal all I conveniently can. Some- 
times, however, the larger sins will crop out. 
Then Father Allard taps significantly on hia 
confessional-box, and tells me that I am too 
great a coward to come to it for relief. I 
admit it with humility, but fear I am impeni- 
tent enough to be unfeignedly glad I do not 
like that kind of relief. 

Still, in a certain way, Father Allard is my 
confessor; and, strange to say, I am also the 
general receptacle of the father’s shortcom- 
ings. I confess my imperfect and defective 
pronunciation of the French language in the 
most incoherent manner, while the reverend 
father burdens me with, if any thing, greater 
failings in nervous and stammering English. 
In the mornings the father leads me off into 
long conversations in French, through which 
I struggle with all the difficulty and toil of a 
traveler through a morass, while he smiles 
blandly, or assists me by his softly-mmodulated 
and smoothly-rolling vocabulary. In the af- 
ternoon I drag him through the intricate 
mazes of the Anglo-Saxon tongue by all the 
devious labyrinths I can devise, in retaliation 
for the torture of the morning. We have 
adopted this plan in order to improve our 
knowledge of modern languages, and that 
one may have no undue advantage over the 
other. 

Father Allard is the curé of the thriving 
parish of St. Charles, where he has a neat lit- 


tle chapel with a sweet-tongued bell upon it; - 


a residence of his own, and a school - house 
and residence for the two Sisters of Mercy, 
who assist him in his duties about tbe parish. 

I find the residence of the father a safe 
and pleasant anchorage after my wanderings. 
There is an air of rest and quiet about it 
indescribably soothing. And my enjoyment 
of it is augmented by the ‘feeling that, when 
I am welcomed of a morning in cordial and 
redundant French, the welcome is honest and 
sincere. Truth compels me to state, how- 
ever, that the father is yet young—not, ‘in 
fact, much older than myself; so that he 
may possibly welcome my society in some 
measure for the scent of the flesh-pots, which 
hang very tangibly about it. While I cher- 
ish a deep regard and respect for him, I un- 
doubtedly, in moments of forgetfulness, per- 
petrate more witticisms of a worldly nature 
than I should were he of maturer years, 
And I imagine, too, that at times I detect a 
keen appreciation of the sayings and doings 
of Mammon in my confessor. Perhaps, though, 
I am mistaken. 

Father Allard’s hermitage does not pre- 
sent the appearance of the habitation of an 
anchorite, such as its holy occupant is sup- 
posed by the credulous to be. On the con- 
trary, the three rooms of which it is com- 
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posed display patterns of wall-paper. of as 
rich a variety as are possessed by his wealth- 
iest parishioners ; and the decorations of the 
apartments, although for the most part pict- 
ures and statues of saints and immaculate 
dignitaries of the Church, are of that fine 
texture and design affected by judges of art. 
The furniture, ‘too, is solid and luxurious 
enough to tempt a Sybarite. Only in one 
room, his bedchamber, into which I have 
slyly peered during his absence, do I discov- 
er unmistakable signs of his holy calling in 
the shape of a delicate marble crucifix, placed 
upon a miniature altar. One day, d/asé and 
impudent, I ask the reverend father about 
that crucifix, and am regaled with a strange 
history : 

Years ago the father was a bright-eyed, 
sunny-haired boy, caroling his joyous songs 
in quaint old Brittany. His father was a sol- 
dier; his elder brothers, following in the 
footsteps of their sire, were carrying embryo 
marshals’ 6d/ons in their knapsacks ; and boy- 
hood dreams of the father looked forward to 
the same brilliant future. He was the young- 
est son, reared, like some tender and sensi- 
tive plant, in comparative seclusion, by his 
loving mother. This fond parent tearfully 
and sorrowfully watched the glad bov’s mim- 
ic feats of arms, and heard with sinking 
heart his glad shouts at the fame of his 
father. She sought by every device her ma- 
ternal solicitude could devise to give his 
thoughts a different channel, and to wean 
him away from his longings for a soldier’s 
fame and laurels. Had she not given her 
dearly-loved ones to her country, and could 
not this one be spared ? 

Among the little playmates who joined in 
the youthful pastimes of the father, was the 
merry Angélique, the daughter of a neigh- 
boring merchant. In early childhood the 
two were inseparable companions. In early 
school-days the little Angélique sought con- 
fidingly the protection of the lad in the 
rough sports of the school. By this happy 
companionship, the anxious mother finally 
schemed to save her child from the rapa- 
cious service which had demanded the oth- 
ers. By every artifice which her ingenuity 
could devise, she urged on the loves of the 
little ones. 
the camp, she besought him to demand the 
girl in betrothal for their son, asking that 
this one only, of all the others, might be 
spared to her in her age. This request the 
high military rank of the parent easily ena- 
bled him to effect, and the betrothal was duly 
solemnized. 

Thus the little Angélique grew up with 
the assurance thet her life and hopes were al- 
ways and inseparably connected with those 
of the father. Their affection, in place of re- 
belling .against this abiding and compelling 
tie, only increased and strengthened. There 
was no concealment of it—no hesitancy in 
its exhibition. They saw each other daily; 
their intercourse was constant, uninterrupted, 
and pleasant. 

The gentle mother now employed every 
argument to win the assistance of the devoted 
girl in changing the plan of life adopted by 
her son. Together they sought to distract 


his thoughts by engaging him in various pur- 
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suits tending to create a liking for the call- 
ings of civil life, but with little avail. The 
father clung tenaciously to his choice of mili- 
tary fame. 

With joyous hopes he welcomed the time 
of his departure to complete his studies at 
the military college of St.-Cyr. He painted 
in glowing colors to his sorrowing mother 
and tender betrothed the laurels he should 
win and lay at their feet. He strove to satis- 
fy them of the reasonableness of his designs 
by holding up the example of his father who 
had attained such distinguished eminence 
in the army; by pointing to his brothers 
who were slowly rising to distinction upon 
the steps of the same ladder. He compared 
the ignoble and humdrum life of the civil- 
ian with the glorious and honored one of 
the soldier, and grew so enthusiastic upon 
the subject that his gentle hearers were often 
turned aside from their entreaties, But not 
for long. The tender mother clung to her 
boy as the only hope of her declining years. 
The gentle girl forgot the pomp and pageant- 
ry of the camp in her intense desire to have 
the idol of her heart constantly near her. 

At length, however, his departure for St.- 
Cyr was fully determined upon, and he went 
away laden with the blessings of mother and 
betrothed. For a year he applied himself 
laboriously to the study of his profession. 
Then his first great grief fell upon him. His 
father and brothers were in Algiers engaged 
in border warfare ; and the shaking hand of 
the former penned to the dear ones at home 
the sorrowful tidings of the death of the two 
brothers — shot down in some bloody skir- 
mish in the wild mountain -defiles of Al- 
giers. The stricken youth deserted his stud- 
ies to return home and comfort in some meas- 
ure his grieving mother. Little consolation 
was he able to bestow, with the consciousness 
that he was following in the same footsteps, 
and liable to share the same fate. His mother 
renewed her entreaties, and his betrothed 
joined her tears in urging the relinquishment 
of his design. 

’ After a time he again returned to St.-Cyr, 
but the swift tidings, following close upon 
the heels of his arrival, told him of the death 
of his father—fallen in the same relentless 
war. He at once abandoned his military 
studies, and, returning home, resolved to de- 


| vote himself to some calling which would 
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ing mother and orphaned sister. But death 
again intervened to change his plans. His 
mother, delicate and overwhelmed with grief, 
succumbed gradually to the fell destroyer, and 
joined the spirits of her loved ones. The 
father and one sister were now left alone in 
the world. In the solitude and desolation his 
thoughts again turned for relief to the excite- 
ment of military life. Gathering together his 
little property, he placed his sister in a re- 
tired pensionnat, and returned once more to 
St..Cyr, this time with the blessing and ap- 
proval of his betrothed. 

The father of Angélique, since the be- 
reavements of the young student had rendered 
the chances of his rapid promotion extremely 
uncertain and precarious, had come to regard 
the betrothal of his daughter in a different 
and less serious light. He desired to connect 
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himself with the family of some wealthy 
bourgeois, now that the opportunity for mili- 
tary advancement was gone, and began to 
sound his daughter upon the question of a 
change in her affections. This she indignant- 
ly resented as dishonorable and impossible ; 
but the parent, having resolved upon his 
course, wrote a firm letter to the father, can- 
celing and annulling the contract. Then, 
having negotiated an alliance with a wealthy 
family of Dijon, he proceeded to force the dis- 
consolate Angélique into marriage. 

The result of the receipt of this intelli- 
gence upon the father was nearly to drive 
him to suicide. He wandered aimlessly about, 
neglecting his studies and duties, seemingly 
forsaken by all mankind, and having but one 
tie to bind him yet toearth. He wrote tu the 
father of Angélique a long, despairing, en- 
treating letter, begging him, for the sake of 
them both, for the happiness of his child, for 
the old-time friendship of his dead parents, 
to reverse his decision; but the man was 
stony-hearted. He received, in reply, only a 
permission to call and make his farewell 
with his betrothed, and then—to see her no 
more. 

The parting was a sad one to both. Asa 
pledge of her lasting love and affection for 
him, he received at the hands of Angélique a 
delicate marble cross, with the injunction to 
keep it constantly with him throughout life as 
a memento of their cherished hope to meet 
again in heaven. 

Careless of life, indifferent to the prompt- 
ings of ambition, disappointed on every hand, 
the father sought rest and consolation in a 
neighboring religious community, and soon 
after entered its order as a priest. His sister, 
clinging to him as her only stay in the world, 
was soon after, by his influence, led to take 
the vows of sisterhood. And this brother 
and sister disappeared from the world that 
knew them, hidden by their pious garbs, 
even their names unknown under the reli- 
gious ones substituted. 

This is the story of the marble cross 
which Father Allard tells me, as we sit one 
sultry afternoon in the vestibule of the little 
chapel overlooking the silent river. And 
when, later in the day, the delicate and som- 
bre-robed Sister of Mercy surprises us in our 
listless attitudes on her way to repeat ber 
orisons, I] am assured by the slight nod the 
father bestows upon me, reading my thoughts, 
that in the Sistér Madeline I detect the faith- 
ful and devoted sister of the disappointed 
soldier, clinging to him in his life’s work. 
My thoughts go back to many men who, dis- 
appointed and wrecked upon the threshold 
of life, have succumbed without effort or 
hope; and I wonder how much of peace to 
themselves and good to their fellows they 
might easily bring by following in the foot- 
steps of my youthful confessor. O wondrous 
O Fate or Destiny, or whatso- 
ever it is that shapes our path so much at 
variance with our own construction of it, and 
yet bestows so much of sweetness and of 
comfort with it! 

Father Allard has his missions out in the 
interior, whither he repairs at stated inter- 
vals to celebrate mass and impress the no- 
madic population with a proper sense of their 
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religious obligations. He has no chapel at 
these places, and has, in consequence, to im- 
provise a place of worship, and decorate the 
altar with such material as he can find. As 
he frequently tells me of the queer scenes 
which occur at these meetings, I am tempted 
to accompany him as a sort of lay-brother 
upon one occasion. In this capacity I reach 
Berie de St. Paul one bright day in the fall of 
the year. 

I observe that the settlement is composed 
of log-cabins interspersed with Indian ¢epees, 
and that the population seem made up of 
frouzy half-breeds and aboriginal squaws. 
Half-naked children predominate, however, 
and are omnipresent. They tumble over each 
other, and wriggle their oily little frames 
through almost imperceptible spaces to ob- 
tain a view of the new-comers. The father 
himself moves amid the gaping throng with 
an air of supreme authority. All bow before 
his nod. We stop at the finest house in the 
place, and take possession as if we were the 
rightful owners. I discover presently that 
the former occupants are erecting temporary 
tents in the yard, and, when completed, move 
thei effects out of the dwelling, and leave us 
in complete possession. The father explains 
that we are to use the house as a chapel, and 
will celebrate our mass there. I am further 
assured of the father’s ability to adapt him- 
self to any circumstances on being informed 
that we will have our food cooked, and eat 
there, and that an elegant shake-down can be 
spread behind the altar, But we have no 
altar ! 

Again the resources of my confessor prove 
equal to the emergency. He makes a per- 
emptory demand for all the shawls in the set- 
tlement. As every woman of this class pos- 
sesses at least one brilliantly-figured shawl, 
we are soon supplied, and cover the entire 
walls of the improvised chapel with this be- 
wildering tapestry. We place a table in one 
end of the apartment, and decorate it with 
neck-shawls of finer texture, nubias, and 
neckerchiefs of infinite variety. For the in- 
ner sanctuary, on top of this altar, we select 
a pemmican-bag of leather, into which we cut 
a hole, and ornament it with such glittering 
substances as we can devise. After our ta- 
pers (which we bring with us) are lighted, we 
assemble the population in the chapel, and, 
bidding them kneel in groups upon the floor, 
the service begins. 

Being the only one of the audience who is 
able to read, my duties consist in repeating 
the responses in a distinct tone, accompanied 
by an indistinct mumbling on the part of the 
congregation. I also surreptitiously tingle a 
small bell at intervals to call the congrega- 
tion to deeper devotion to the service, or de- 
note a change of posture. 
oughly informed as to the precise time when 
this ringing should be done, the mass is in- 
terrupted on several occasions by the father 
administering corrections to me. I fancy, 
however, this is only perceived by myself, as 
the father sings them out in English, and in 
the same tone and manner as the accustomed 
service. 

However, mass is finally completed, and, 
as the father proposes holding a sort of gen- 
eral confessional, I am sent forth among the 
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lodges to see that none evade this sacred 
rite. Fearful that some may escape by un- 
toward devices, I assemble first all the female 
portion of the community about the door of 
the chapel, and mount guard over them with 
lynx-eyed vigilance. After each of them has 
received a penance to perform in expiation of 
her follies, I collect the male portion in a 
like manner, and am equally vigilant, This 
duty performed, the father makes a general 
tour of inspection among the larders of the 
settlement, in search of such comestibles as 
may prove most palatable to us. The supply 
of delicacies is, however, extremely limited, 
as the inhabitants depend almost entirely 
upon the river for subsistence. We succeed, 
nevertheless, in obtaining some fair specimens 
of the finny tribe, and, the father being an 
excellent cook, thanks to his military aspira- 
tions, we fare rather sumptuously. 

During the evening my confessor disposes 
of such charms and relics and guards against 
evils and disease as he can find customers 
for; and I note that, while these are eagerly 
purchased, the father keeps a shrewd eye to 
business, and accepts furs or such other sal- 
able articles as are tendered. Small prints 
of the saints, gilded crosses, beads, and im- 
ages, are distributed throughout the commu- 
nity for a small consideration. 

On the following day, after the celebration 
of another mass, we visit the sick and afflict- 
ed, administering such comfort as lies within 
our power. 

In all these proceedings I detect nothing 
but the utmost sincerity and solicitude on 
the part of Father Allard, I come daily to 
repose more confidence and faith in his in- 
tegrity and his high resolve to be of much 
good to his fellows. And when I consider 
his past history, and feel the calm and peace- 
ful influence of his pious life, I think perhaps 
it were well, after all, that the soldier was 
merged into the priest. 


If, 
SISTER AGATHE. 


Sister AGaTHE possesses one of those 
semi-transparent complexions the clear white 
of which resembles that of a waxen image. 
I am tempted to say “graven image,” for 
surely never sculptor modeled face more fair 
or classic. She is slender and symmetrical 
of figure, and appears well in her plain drab 
dress—the color worn by the order. Perhaps 
this becomes her the more that the expres- 
sion of her countenance is something like her 
garb—always sad, mournful, and sombre. I 
have never detected a smile upon her face, 
save on two occasions—once in conversation 
with a poor widow, for whom she had done 
some trifling service, and who was profusely 
thanking her; and once upon a little rollic- 
ing boy, who, having obtained her consent to 
play, was running gleefully away, looking ex- 
ulting over his shoulder the while. But that 
last smile redeemed all. It was such a light- 
ing up of feature, betrayed such depths of 
affection and thorough sympathy, as comes 
to us but few tiries in our lives. 

Sister Agathe is not strictly a Sister of 
Mercy. Her position is a subordinate one. 
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She teaches the little school close beside the 
chapel where I visit Father Allard, and lives 
in the dwelling-house of his sister; so that 
her title is only honorary, and her dress not 
chosen from necessity. Still, she is veritably 
one of the sisterhood; her actions are the 
same, and her gentle, unassuming kindness is 
distinctive in her class. 

I often wonder, as I look at her pale face,. 
with the long, dark eyelashes overshadowing. 
it, what great grief has thrown its blighting 
influence over that fair young life ; what hid- 
den history of temptation, of wrong, of in- 
justice, has caused so determined a retire- 
ment from a world with so much to attract 
one like her; what crime necessitates the 
exclusion from the gay world of so much 
beauty, refinement, and superior endowments ; 
what perpetual heartache does the sometimes 
pained and longing look upon her face de- 
note ; why are such talents and beauty hidden 
under a nun’s garb ! 

Sometimes I wander quietly into the school 
for half an hour, and watch Sister Agathe 
teaching her little pupils. What a quiet, 
gentle manner she has with them, and what 
affectionate and implicit obedience they ren- 
der to her! _ How much care and interest on 
one side, and how much faith and confidence 
on the other! Lessons and confinement ap- 
pear to have no weariness for pupils; labor 
and patience no fatigue for the teacher. Rude- 
ness is checked by a kind look ; disappoint- 
ment overcome by a smile. How well and 
how fully has her mind taken possession of 
them! They have too much reverence and 
affection to cause her sorrow or annoyance 
willfully. Children instinctively recognize suf- 
fering, and stand in awe of it. My unceremo- 
nious entrance makes no change. The teach- 
er and the little assembly turn and Jook at 
me involuntarily ; then my presence is ig- 
nored. Not from the habit of seeing me 
there, either; it was so the first time I came. 

I like to watch the scene. There is some- 
thing so calm and unconstrained about it, so 
different from the nervous vitality and ten- 
sion of out-door life. Then, too, I confess to 
being exceedingly curious about Sister Agathe, 
and regard her as a kind of study—hard and 
difficult, too. 

I know her well enough—that is, I ata 
sufficiently known and accepted as a friend 
of the father’s to warrant my dropping in 
upon ber at odd times, and to be received 
pleasantly and cordially. I oftentimes make 
calls of some length, and the conversations 
that ensue are lively and agreeable enough. 
But that is all. I do not get any further with 
the mystery I have conjured up. There is an 
indefinable barrier beyond which I cannot 
penetrate. 

I have, on one or two occasions, endeay- 
ored to sound Father Allard upon the sub- 
ject, but with little success. He invariably 
treats it as of no import, and skillfully turns 
the conversation. 

I have derived, however, some informa- 
tion from one of his parishioners. He in- 
forms me that Sister Agathe has been teach- 
ing the little school for nearly two years; 
and, in answer to further inquiry, that the 
little boy whom I saw her so sweetly smiling 
upon appeared about the same time, and was 
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put to board with him by the father. I have 
endeavored to build some romance in which 
I can establish a relationship between the 
Sister and the little boy. I watch them nar- 
rowly from time to time, but discover no 
more tenderness or affection displayed for 
him than for his little companions. I scan 
eagerly the features of both in the hope of 
finding some striking similarity of lineaments. 
But, beyond eyes of the same hue, and hair 
through which the same gold-flecks shine, 
there is no resemblance. 

During a period of seven months I enjoy 
the uninterrupted acquaintance of Sister Aga- 
the, and then am culled to a distance in the 
discharge of other duties. During all this 
time I fail to discover any thing which affords 
a satisfactory solution of the causes which 
place the gentle sister in such a station and 
with such surroundings. Unweariedly she 
plods along her accustomed pathway ; cheer- 
fully she performs her self-imposed duties, 
and patiently seems but to await the end, and 
with it her reward and release. 

After an absence of more than a year, I 
am recalled by a kind invitation of the father 
to live over again a few days of our old, pleas- 
ant life. I again hold the soft hand of Sister 
Agathe in my own. I find the same slender 
and sombrely-draped figure, the same beauti- 
ful features with the unchanged shadow over 
them, and the old quiet, patient manner im- 
parting a half-look of sadness to all. I rally 
her gayly upon hez love-lorn appearance, but 
am answered by such a glance of patient and 
suffering resignation that my feeble attempts 
at jocularity immediately cease. If any thing, 
the quiet of her life is more severe and intense 
than before. I visit the little school again, 
and find no change. The affection of her 
little pupils has not abated in the least, as I 
note from their softened and affectionate de- 
meanor toward her. — The bright-eyed boy, 
whom I noticed formerly, still sits in his ac- 
customed place. His eye is as quick, and his 
expression as roguish, as it was wont to be. 

The few days of my sojourn pass pleasant- 
ly by in the genial society of the father and 
my other acquaintances. It is summer, and 
we occupy our old places in the vestibule of 
the little chapel overlooking the river, toward 
the close of one bright afternoon.’ There is 
nothing stirring on the placid bosom of the 
stream, or upon the landscape, within the 
range of vision. We are dreamily and lan- 
guidly checking off the incidents and occur- 
rences of my former sojourn. The father is 
giving me an interesting account of a resident 
of the parish, who had died in a sudden and 
mysterious manner, when I note listlessly the 
troops of laughing and romping children, 
freed from school, and passing the chapel- 
door on their way to the river. Our conver- 
sation is in no way interrupted by them; in 
fact, we scarcely remark the circumstance. 
Perhaps I think vaguely that in half an hour 
it will be time for Sister Madeline to repeat 
her orisons; but it is a thought of no interest. 
Our attention is, however, attracted a short 
time afterward by a sharp screaming in the 
direction of the river-landing. Yet, after a 
momentary hush, we conceive it only to be 
the play of the merry children, and resume 
our converse without remarking the circum- 
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stance to each other. But, in a little time, 
another shout comes nearer to us, up the 
pathway, and we instinctively hurry to the 
door. We have ouly time to note a boy, 
breathless from his speed, pointing wildly to 
the river, when there rushes past us the slen- 
der form of Sister Agathe, her fair face death- 
like in its paleness, with rigid features and 
dilated eyes, her wealth of golden hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders. On, down the narrow 


path, she flies with the speed of the wind, | 


and we follow as best we may. Reaching the 
river’s brink, where some few of the larger 
school-children are wildly pointing to a ripple 
in the surface, we are just in time to prevent 
the frenzied Sister from plunging bodily into 
the river. 

The intelligence has been quickly dissem- 
inated throughout the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and many eager hands join in efforts to 
rescue the little victim. The Sister in a little 
time ceases her struggles, and stands rigidly 
as a statue beneath the grasp of the father 
and myself, yet stares fixedly but vacantly at 
the spot where the boy went down. Not a 
sound escapes her, not a motion sways her 
form; nothing save the agony of despair is 
visible upon her features. 

In the course of half an hour the child is 
found, and borne, dank and pallid, up to the 
father’s residence, where every effort is vainly 
made for its resuscitation. But the life-spark 
has fled, never more to light up those joyous 
eyes. Sister Agathe stands by with the in- 
tensity of hope and despair alternating upon 
her features. Thus we leave her when we see 
the sentence has been too surely passed, un- 
willing to be witnesses of the great grief 
which we feel will surely come. When we 
are out in the air again I look into the father's 
face for the solution of the mystery. ‘‘ Son 
Jils,” he says, and the story is all told. 

Next day we place the little body in its 
pure white coffin, emblematical of its inno- 
cence, and bear it to its resting-place among 
the trees and flowers of the church-yard. Sis- 
ter Agathe is not present, nor do I see her 
again until a year afterward, when a little 
band of Sisters of Mercy come to me for con- 
veyance to the interior, to aid in staying the 
ravages of an epidemic among the savage 
tribes. H. M. Rosryson, 

Late Vice-Consul at Winnipeg, B. N. A. 
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ARIS at eight o’clock in the morning is 

a very chilly, ill-aired city, and looks 
pretty much as New York or Philadelphia 
might do some three hours earlier, No stir 
of life is as yet observable in the shops, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a sleepy-eyed shop-boy here 
and there, who is languidly sweeping out the 
accumulated dust and rubbish of the day be- 
fore, or polishing the windows with slow 
strokes of a wet cloth. Here and there a 
solitary carriage drives slowly past, or a lone- 
ly predestrian hurries along the sidewalk, 
homeward bent after a night’s dissipation, 
probably, for no business could possibly bring 
him out-of-doors at so unearthly an hour in 
the morning. In fact, I once heard it al- 
leged, against a well-known merchant in 











Paris, that he was so incredibly exacting as 
to insist on his clerks being present at the 
warehouse at nine o'clock, which my inform- 
ant evidently considered as an unconscionably 
early hour. And, in truth, what with first 
breakfasts and second breakfasts, and the 
habit which Parisians have of turning night 
into day, the real business-day in this vast 
and busy city scarcely seems to begin before 
twelve o'clock. And yet, in view of the dis- 
mally scanty and costly methods of lighting 
private rooms which prevail here, one would 
think that people in Paris would go to bed 
with the chickens and rise with the lark, so 
as to accomplish as much by daylight as pos- 
sible. But we, whose destination is the great 
central market, “ Les Halles Centrales,”’ must 
perforce arise somewhat in advance of the 
usual hour. Our party hurries along the Rue 
de Rivoli, though the air strikes chill under 
the arcades, and we are glad when the long 
rows of arches end, and we reach the open, 
uncovered street beyond. It does not take 
much walking to bring us to the Rue du 
Roule, down which we turn, and in a few 
minutes we are standing in the central por- 
tion of Les Halles Centrales. 

I am a Philadelphian, and for years Phil 
adelphia has prided herself, and justly so, 
upon the extent of her markets no less than 
the excellence of the articles dispensed there- 
in, but I am forced to confess that my native 
city can boast no such market-house as the 
one in which I now am, or rather the ones, 
for Les Halles Centrales consist of ten sepa- 
rate buildings or pavilions, each devoted to a 
single kind of traffic. The roofs are sup- 
ported by cast-iron columns, of which, in the 
vast edifice, there are three hundred ; dwarf 
walls of brick connect these columns, and the 
rest of the outer walls up to the arches of 
the roof is composed of blinds formed of 
ground-glass plates. The roofing is of zinc, 
with skylights over the carriage-ways, which 
bisect the structure, and which are, in fact, 
continuations of the streets which would else 
be blocked by the buildings. Our first visit 
is, of course, to the pavilions devoted to 
wholesale traffic, where there is a confusion 
of tongues and an uproar of voices equal fo 
any thing ever heard at the Tower of Babel. 
Some fabulously fine salmon are being sold 
at auction, and there is a brisk and noisy 
competition therefor, but I notice that a 
solemn-looking individual, in a dark over- 
coat, is successful in securing the finest at 
the price of eighty-five francs, and some one 
near me whispers that he is the steward of 
one of the Rothschilds. In another place 4 
lot of live pigeons are being disposed of to 
the highest bidder, and the way the unhappy 
birds are poked, and punched, and handled, 
the purchaser finally thrusting them into a 
large bag, and slinging the bag across his 
shoulder, would cause the hair of a member 
of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to stand erect with horror and as- 
tonishment. Hundreds of live rabbits also 
form part of the merchandise, and the poor, 
pretty, frightened creatures are being sold by 
the box, in which boxes they are fastened 
with slats nailed across, so that their fate is 
better than that of the pigeons. The live 
chickens are treated in the same way as the 
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- pigeons, being poked into bags and swung 


about in a manner that argues very little care 
for their physical welfare. From this place 
we pass into the wholesale vegetable-market, 
which is chiefly remarkable for the number 
of cabbages it contains—mountains of cab- 
bages, millions of cabbages— enough cab- 
bages to have supplied the German armies of 
1870 and '71 with sourkrout for all the time 
of the siege of Paris. Who does eat all this 
cabbage, I wonder? Does half Paris partake 
of soupe aux chour daily? But this business 
of auction-selling becomes monotonous, 80 
we will perforce betake ourselves to the re- 
tail markets, which are at once prettier and 
more interesting. 

I use the epithet “ pretty” advisedly, even 
when speaking of so usually unattractive a 
place as a market, for the French gift of 
lending grace and prettiness to the most 
common things does not desert that people 
even when it must be exercised on such com- 
monplace and unpromising objects as butch- 
ers’ meat and poultry. The pavilion devoted 
to the sale of butchers’ meat is as neat and 
fresh, and as devoid of ill-odor, as a lady’s 
drawing-room. The stalls run in straight 
lines across the building, each stall with the 
name of its occupant painted above it, and 
there one may see the whole array of chops, 
and steaks, and joints, spread out to view, 
while from a framework behind hang whole 
carcasses of sheep and calves. The space 
beneath the counter of each stall is devoted 
to live rabbits, who frisk about and munch 
lettuce as composedly as though they were 
not presently to be served up in savory ragouts. 
The poultry-market differs in no respect from 
the meat-market, save in the nature of its 
wares, and here one sees great numbers of 


, dead hares hung up by the hind-legs, and, save 


for the length of their ears and the shortness 
of their tails, looking most suspiciously like 
¢ats, a resemblance which the varying colors 


. of their furs serve to render more striking. 


The vegetable-market is a sight to behold 
even at this unpropitious season of the year, 
with its piles of truffles looking like lumps 
of black earth, its heaps of snowy mush- 
rooms, great golden-hued carrots, fresh, crisp, 


. feathery -looking wild - chickory, greeh peas, 


which are always sold shelled over here, and 


‘are brought from the south of France (only 


fancy green peas in profusion in February !), 
bundles of fresh asparagus, white and thick- 
stalked, and other attractive and edible pro- 
ductions of Nature. Here sits a picturesque- 
looking old body, with her head tied up in a 
variegated kerchief, and busily employed in 
Preparing Julienne for soup, and a wondrous- 
ly pretty preparation it is, with the piles of 
golden-hued carrot-shreds, and snow-white 
shredded turnips, and the bright green of the 
young cabbage-leaves to heighten the whole, 
all so deftly and dexterously cut up and min- 
gled. Sce her now as she takes jirst a pinch 
of one vegetable and then a pinch of another, 
and adds them to the heap that is rising in 
front of her on the centre of the table; with 
what seeming carelessness she does it! yet 
she never takes either too much or too little. 
And here I must remark that the dames de la 
halle are very different from the picture our 
fancy usually paints of them, stimulated by 











the descriptions of writers who drew their 
ideas from the market-women of a by-gone 
age. Most of them are young, and many of 
them are pretty; and the elderly dames among 
them are not the fierce old harridans of whom 
we have heard so many stories, but rather 
comfortable, grandmotherly - looking old bod- 
ies—nay, one has even a face of almost saint- 
ly sweetness, so gentle and placid is its ex- 
pression under the parted folds of her silvery 
hair. Yon tall girl, proclaiming so eagerly 
the excellence of her fresh-gathered mush- 
rooms, is as perfect a specimen as one would 
wish to see of a low-born beauty: plump and 
well-shaped, with cheeks as rosy as apples, 
teeth like drops of milk, and a pair of black 
eyes that sparkle like twin diamonds, _ A lit- 
tle farther on we pass a young girl with sil- 
very fair hair, and that wonderful complexion 
of opaque white and pink that French blondes 
usually possess; her features are not hand- 
some, but the coloring is marvelous. 

The fruit-market is, of course, the pret- 
tiest of all, even at this unpropitious season 
of the year. The stalls are heaped with rus- 
set- coated apples, delicious - looking pears, 
small white grapes packed in neat boxes, and 
oranges far more fresh and odorous than we 
ever have with us, including the scented Man- 
darine orange, sweet as a peach, and perfumed 
as a flower, and which is never tasted in per- 
fection in the United States, as the variety 
sold there is larger and far less aromatic and 
flavorous than the small, scented fruit that 
is so popular here, and whose only faults are 
a paucity of juice and a plethora of seeds. 
One does nct see here the tropical fruits, ba- 
nanas, pine-apples, and cocoa-nuts, which are 
so plentiful with us; for these we must go to 
some of the great comestible shops on the 
boulevards, and, when there, the prices would 
stagger a Croesus; in Les Halles Centrales 
the only specimens we see of tropical fruits 
are a few dried-up and dismal-looking pome- 
granates. One of the avenues in this market 
is reserved for the sale of flowers, and, winter 
though it be, one can buy great bunches of 
violets for a trifle, and the roses are sold at 
a moderate price enough, if we compare it 
with whats asked for a few Boston rose-buds 
at home. Mingled with these real blossoms, 
which look so fair and smell so sweet in con- 
trast with the wintry atmosphere outside, 
and in strange contrast with their living 
beauty, are offered funeral - wreaths and 
crosses, some of the stiff, yellow, artificial 
immortelles, and others made of glistening 
black beads and bugles, all repulsive enough 
in their stiff, formal artificiality to our Anglo- 
Saxon ideas of an appropriate decoration for 
some beloved grave. 

Let us now step into the fish-market and 
see if we can find the descendants of that Ma- 
dame Angot who has been immortalized at 
the Folies Dramatiques ; that 


“* marchande de la marée,"’ 
who 
* Pour vingt mille raisons 
Etait adorée dans 
Le Marché des Poissons." 


As we enter, we look round in vain for the 
traditional fish-woman of the Paris markets, 
loud-voiced, broad-shouldered, foul of tongue, 
and fierce of visage. 





who appear to be particularly noisy and quar- 
relsome in the whole of the markets are the 
dogs, of which there is a great number, for 
about every other market-woman in the whole 
of Les Halles Centrales possesses a dog, and, 
as each dog is at enmity with every other 
dog in the place, and, moreover, considers it 
his bounden duty to bark at every stranger 
that passes, the uproar they sometimes occa- 
sion can better be imagined than described, 
especially when their mistresses join in the 
clamor and attempt to scold them into silence. 
But the dames and damsels themselves are 
civil enough, and content themselves with 
clamorously recommending their wares to the 
passers-by. And how dainty the silver-scaled 
fish look, heaped in neat piles or spread out 
on the marble-topped counters !—no ill-smell- 
ing trays or baskets being used. Many of the 
stalls have attached to them a tank filled with 
fresh water from a gonstantly-flowing spigot, 
and in these tanks the fish disport themselves 
while waiting for a purchaser. A party of 
uncommonly lively eels are having a good 
time of it in one tank, thrusting out their 
flat, serpent-like heads, and wriggling their 
long bodies in a true ophidian fashion, which 
is any thing but appetizing ; while in another, 
a party of jolly-looking crow-fish are squab- 
bling over a piece of raw meat, and tugging 
at it in every direction. Next, our attention 
is attracted by sundry rows of shining, pale- 
red articles, strung upon slender sticks, and 
closer inspection reveals the fact that they 
are frogs’ legs, skinned and prepared for 
cooking. Do not be shocked, O unsophis- 
ticated observer! for these aforesaid frogs’ 
legs are very nice eating, and by no means 
to be despised. But the transatlantic stom- 
achs of our party do receive a shock when 
we contemplate the huge basketfuls of 
snails—vine-fed snails from Bordeaux, their 
' proprietress eagerly informs us, as we pause to 
look atthem. Had they eaten of the leaves of 
the Tolu-tree, which Mohammedans say grows 
in paradise, we could not eat them—horrid, 
slimy things! A good many of them have 
got out of the basket, and are taking a walk ' 
to see the world; and I cannot imagine any 
thing less eatable than they look, as with 
long, slippery-looking .bodies and protruding 
horns they journey slowly over the pavement 
of the market. “I believe they are made into 
a soup when eaten, but I do not think any 
skill, even of .French cooking, could make 
them into a palatable dish—but perhaps this 
is mere prejudice. Somebody must eat them 
—yes, and a good many somebodies, too, or 
they would not be here in such numbers. 
But let us cease contemplating the nasty 
things, and let us take another look at the 
fishy profusion that surrounds us, especially 
at the broad, flat, glistening white soles— 
that delicious fish that almost can console us 
for the loss of the still more delicious shad 
of our own waters. Then there are giant 
salmon and huge turbots, all ready to be cut 
up into pieces, and silvery smelts and coarser, 
commoner fish, ‘among’ which I notice the 
“stinger,” or stingray, a fish that is not 
thought fit for food in the United States, but 
which, owing probably to difference in feed- 





The only individuals | eatable. 


ing and climate, is here considered very fairly 
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A visit to the market is not complete 
without a look at tne vast cellars which un- 
derlie the whole structure. 
one of the guards, and a silver coin or two, 


! 
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A few words to | 


procure for us the privilege of descending : 


one of the broad, stone staircases that lead 
to these underground warehouses. The mas- 
sive brick vaults are supported by cast-iron 


} 


| 


pillars, and a faint light struggles through 


the bull’s-eyes that give light to the interior. 
The ventilation is perfect, and so is the clean- 
liness which is maintained throughout. The 
cellars are wellnigh empty, and the guard, 
who acts as our guide, sighs and shakes his 
head as he complains of the hard times, 
which, it seems, have affected even the mar- 
kets ; for he tells us that in prosperous sea- 
sons there is scarcely room enough in these 
vast vaults for all the things that are to be 
stored there. Then he points out the road- 
way laid out for the projected railroad, which 
was to have connected, through subterranean 
railways, with the Chemin de Fer de l'Est at 
the Gare de Strasbourg, so that all the prod- 
uce could have been brought to market with- 
out passing through and incumbering the 
streets of Paris. Another sigh and another 
shake of the head—the railroad is not fin- 
ished, and Heaven only knows when it will 
be! Then we are shown the wired cages for 
live poultry, and, greatest curiosity of all, the 
great tank under the fish-market, with fresh 
water flowing through it for storing live fish. 
This tank is divided by wire partitions into 
compartments, and each one of these com- 
partments belongs to one of the fish-women 
up-stairs, and has her name upon it. More- 
over, each compartment is fitted with a wire 
cover, and can be fastened with a padlock, so 
that the live wares within cannot be meddled 
with by anybody but their lawful owner. But 
we are very glad to get up into the daylight 
again, for the dim twilight of the cellars is 
any thing but enlivening; besides which one 
of the “blouses,” who has been at work 
cleaning up the floors, is amusing himself by 
pushing along the floor a big meat-table, on 
which stands a great white bull-dog barking 
lustily, so that the noise, reéchoed by the 
vaulted roof, is wellnigh deafening. 

The broad pavement that surrounds the 
markets is occupied by tables for the sale of 
fruit and vegetables. They are placed at the 
edge of the sidewalk, and a little inspection 
reveals the fact that these curbstone market- 
people have their respective spaces mapped 
out and assigned to them, while in front of 
each stall its number is inscribed on the 
pavement. It is a busy, bustling scene, on 
which we look back as we leave it. The day 
by this time is waning, matron and purchas- 
ers are thronging round the stalls, while the 
market - women recommend their wares in 
shrill and eager voices. 

Les Halles Centrales were commenced 
eighteen years ago, and three years elapsed 
before they were finished. Their total cost 
is said to have been twelve million francs for 
the buildings alone, the two hundred and 
forty-nine houses which were pulled down ‘o 
make room for them having cost twenty-seven 
millions more—nearly eight million dollars in 
all, a comfortable sum enough to expend for 





the influence which these markets exercise 
over the public health, it does not seem ex- 
orbitant nor foolishly laid out. The stalls 
rent at a frane a day, temporary places cost- 
ing six sous. The total surface of the Halles, 
including the covered streets, is eighty-eight 
thousand square metres, and the puavilions 
alone oceupy forty thousand five hundred 
metres. But dry statistics alone can give 
one no idea of the vast extent, the perfect 
order, the freshness, and neatness, and ad- 
mirable ventilation, and the abounding varie- 
ty of all sorts of wares, which distinguish 
the Great Central Markets of Paris. It is in 
such works as these that the national charac- 
teristics of the French people are seen to 
the best advantage. Their intelligence, their 
admirable methodicalness (if one may coin 
such a word), their taste, and their wonderful 
aptitude for making homely and common- 
place things look pretty, all come into play, 
and the result is inimitable. 


Lucy H. Hooper. : 





CONCERNING THE ISLAND OF 
ATLANTIS. 





F the story of Atlantis is ever to be dis- 
posed of satisfactorily and finally, the 
present indications are that the credit will be- 
long to French students. It is six years only 
since the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg pub- 
lished, in his ‘‘ Quatre Lettres sur le Mexique,” 
his new theory of this submerged land, based 
upon the picture-writings and traditions of 
the Mexicans; and recently the subject has 
again been taken up by two of his country- 
men, MM. Godefroy Roisel and Moreau de 
Tonnés, who have published nearly simultane- 
ously the results of their independent studies. 
M. Roisel (“Les Atlantes”) supports the 
views of the Abbé Brasseur so far as concerns 
the site of Atlantis and the immense influence 
exerted by its civilization over the countries 
lying adjacent to it on the east and west; but 
apparently he has ignored the great discovery 
of his predecessor, preferring to use his own 
data, and his theory is in most respects en- 
tirely his own. M. Tonnés (“L’Océan des 
Anciens”’) has struck out in a new direction, 
and has reached conclusions so widely at vari- 
ance with ‘hose not only of the abbé, but of 
all previous explorers in this field, that he is 
confident that the site of the submerged isl- 
and was near the mcdern Sea of Azof. This 
looks as though the subject were still envel- 
oped in great obscurity, notwithstanding all 
that has been written about it. 
Yet, if we look rather to the main current 
of thought which runs through these several 
theories than to their minor details and the 


| proofs adduced in their support, their points 


of difference become comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The leading proposition is the same in 
each. The aim is to demonstrate not simply 
that the destruction of Atlantis, as narrated 
by Plato, professedly on the authority of a 
priest in Sais, is an historical fact, but that 
this very ancient and once flourishing country 
was the primeval home of civilization—the 
birthplace of the arts and sciences, whence 


market-houses; and yet, when one reflects on | they distributed themselves over the now ex- 











isting continents. If tradition is even ap. 
proximately correct with regard to the period 
at which the Atlantids flourished—their coun. 
try is said to have been destroyed by an earth. 
quake nine thousand years before the time of 
Solon—their civilization most certainly ante. 
dates that of Egypt, or indeed of any coun. 
try in which are now found remains of ancient 
art; and the immense void left by their dis. 
appearance will account admirably for the 
now isolated fragments of civilization met 
with in various localities both in the Old and 
the New World. It is this consideration 
which has stimulated most of the speculation 
that of late has been expended upon this old 
tale, which is looked upon by a certain class 
of antiquaries as the key to an archeological 
position which must be maintained at all 
hazards. 

From this point of view the action of M, 
Tonnés in transferring the site of Atlantis 
from the Western Ocean, where it was placed 
by Plato, to the opposite extremity of Europe, 
is by no means the violent proceeding which it 
at first seems to be, nor is it one which need 
occasion any serious apprehensions among 
the friends of the “ Atlantic theory” proper, 
It means simply that M. Tonnés has confined 
his attention exclusively to the Eastern Con- 
tinents, leaving the Western Continents to 
find their own Atlantis. He has sought mere- 
ly for a term to connect the Aryans, Semites, 
and Egyptians, on the one hand, with the Celts 
and Iberians on the other hand, and has there- 
fore placed his Atlantis in a convenient local- 
ity, in a vast inland sea which once covered 
the area now occupied by the Black Sea and 
the lower portion of Russia. This theory of 
the position of the island he finds supported 
by the numerous deluge traditions which 
seem to point in this direction, and which, 
no doubt, refer to events connected with the 
submergence of the island, as well as by the 
traditions which the several nations of Europe 
and Asia have preserved regarding their ori- 
ginal home. His views, however, despite the 
erudition and ingenuity which support them, 
are not likely to receive much attenticn on 
this side of the Atlantic, whatever influence 
they may have in Europe; and we pass from 
them to consider some of the evidence ad- 
duced by M. Roisel and others in support of 
that theory of Atlantis in which we Ameri- 


, cans may be pardoned for taking a more 


special interest. 

There are undeniably some few indications 
which point to a connection in no very re 
mote times between the eastern and western 
shores of the Atlantic, and which, taken to- 
gether, give the theory a certain air of plausi- 
bility, although the testimony of geology, a8 
interpreted by those whose opinions must be 
regarded as weighty if not authoritative, 
seems stoutly to oppose it. To take up the 
evidence in the order of its importance, there 
is, first of all, this oft-repeated tradition, re 
corded by Plato, of 2 number of islands— 
one of them larger than Libya and Asia 
(Minor) together—and a large continent be 
yond them, which formerly lay to the west 
ward of the Pillars of Hercules, and which, 
in a single night, disappeared with all their 
inhabitants beneath the sea. In confirma 
tion of this tradition, M. Roisel brings for 
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ward a tradition of the Amakona tribe of 
Africa, which mentions a catastrophe that 
resulted in the sinking of the great island of 
Kassipi beneath the ocean. Passing over to 
the West Indies, we find among the natives 
of Hayti a third tradition, which seems to 
point to the former existence of a continent 
where now are the islands of the Antilles. 
Anciently, said the Haytians, there was no 
sea, but all was land without bounds, until 
thé waters, full of whales and other great 
fishes, burst forth from a large gourd, and 
flooded all the country, except the highest 
parts, which remained visible as islands in 
the midst of the great ocean. 

Again, the traditions of the Mexicans and 
natives of Central America point almost in- 
variably to the east as the direction from 
which a superior race of men came among 
them, and brought a knowledge of the arts 
and sciences. To turn from tradition to eth- 
nology, there are in this field one or two iso- 
lated facts which can be pressed into service. 
On the confines of Spain and France there is 
the little community of the Basques, the puz- 
ale of ethnologists, speakers of a strange 
tongue, which has no affinity with that of any 
of the surrounding nations, but which, it has 
been asserted, structurally resembles the 
polysynthetic dialects of the American In- 
dians. It has also been claimed that the 
Guanches of the Canary Islands, a race now 
extinct, present the cranial characteristics of 
the American race. Certain it is that they 
were of a different stock from the natives of 
the African Continent. Next comes a fact 
which, as evidence of a former land-commu- 
nication between the two shores of the At- 
lantic, must be allowed to have more weight 
than all the preceding taken together, viz., 
that the Miocene fauna and flora of Central 
Europe present a very remarkable prepon- 
derance of species identical with, or closely 
allied to, species now flourishing in the south- 
ernmost of the United States. The number 
of American species collected from the Mio- 
cene beds of Switzerland is said to be greatly 
in excess of the number of those allied to 
species now existing in any part of Europe. 
This striking correspondence between the 
fauna and flora of the two countries has 
seemed to some botanists and geologists con- 
elusive evidence of the former existence of & 
“Miocene Atlantis,” over which these species 
traveled from one continent to the other. 
Add to these various items of testimony the 
facts, admitted on all hands, however they 
are explained, that the remains of ancient art 
and architecture in America offer numerous 
points for comparison with those of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and other nations of 
the Old World, and that the American myths 
customs, and superstitions, are frequently al- 
most identical with those found across the 
Atlantic ; and it will be seen that this field 
of speculation is not wholly devoid of land- 
marks by means of which a skillful theorist 
«an pick his way to his proposed goal without 
at any point being driven to take very long 
fights of fancy. 


M. Roisel has been guided mainly by indi- | 


cations of this latter sort—by the compara- 
tive study of remains of ancient culture. In 


| 
| 








| 


Central America, in Africa as far east as | 


Egypt, in Europe as far as Etruria, he has 
found vestiges of what must be considered 
one and the same original civilization, and 
these correspondences remain inexplicable 
unless we admit the former existence of a 
populous and flourishing country precisely in 


| the locality pointed out by tradition, a coun- 


try which sent out colonies or otherwise 
made its influence felt not only toward the 
east, as we are informed that it did by Plato, 
but likewise toward the west. It may even 
be possible to gather from these scattered in- 
dices a tolerably correct notion of the char- 
acter of this primeval Atlantid civilization, 
and M. Roisel has made an effort in this di- 
rection ; but most students will be satisfied 
for the present if he has established his main 
thesis. 

But, does geology sustain the decision of 
archeology ?—for, after all, geology must be 
the court of final appeal. M. Roisel thinks 
it dues. Ancient voyagers spoke of an im- 
mense field of marine plants in this part of 
the Atlantic, and of numberless sand-banks 
which here arose to the surface of the sea 
and interfered with the navigation of these 
waters. The Sargasso Sea, as it is known to 
us, is apparently only a faint vestige of the 
former, while marine charts still show a vast 
collection of shoals within the limits defined 
by the Azores, the Canaries, the Antilles, and 
the Gulf Stream, all which seems to indicate 
that the bed of the Atlantic has been grad- 
ually subsiding even within historical times. 
All this reads very prettily, and, if we are 
easy of belief, will remove whatever difficul- 
ties we had anticipated meeting with in this 
quarter ; but, if. we are disposed to examine 
M. Roisel’s argument seriously, we shall ask 
him to produce his marine charts and let us 
examine for ourselves the position of these 
shoals (bas-fonds), and ascertain for ourselves 
the present depth of the water over them. 
Now, upon turning to the chart, we find that, 
at a distance of about one hundred and fifty 
miles to the westward of the Azores and 
Canaries, we have already reached a depth 
of one thousand fathoms; and, as we pro- 
ceed farther west, the depth continues to in- 
crease, nor do we at any point again strike 
this “shoal” water until we come within 
about the same distance of the Antilles and 
the coast of the United States. It is true we 
find the bed of the Atlantic exceedingly un- 
even: there are large plateaus at varying 
depths, but over the most elevated of them 
lie considerably more than one thousand fath- 
oms of water; the shoalest part of the Sar- 
gasso Sea, which M. Roisel believes to have 
been, in the days of the Carthaginians, a 
mere marsh, is now nearly two miles in 
depth; while at a short distance to the 
northward is found the deepest point in the 
Atlantic, where it attains the great depth of 
seven and a half miles. In fact, the area 
mapped out by M. Roisel constitutes the great 
central basin of the Atlantic, and so great is 
the depth of this depression on the Ameri- 
can side that, were the Atlantic to be drained 
off until its surface were lowered three thou- 
sand fathoms (nearly three and a half miles), 
there would still be left a considerable gulf, 
running from the tropics well up toward the 
Banks of Newfoundland, directly across the 





site of our hypothetical Atlantis. This is the 
obstacle which stands in the way of the At- 
lantic theory, and it seems insurmountable. 
To be sure, it is allowable to say that a great 
catastrophe could have sunk a country toa 
depth of two or three miles as easily as only 
a few hundred feet, but geologists nowadays 
shake their heads when we talk to them of 
“ catastrophes ” of this magnitude. 

It is upon this ground—viz., the great 
depth of the Atlantic—that Sir Charles Lyell 
rejects the hypothesis of a “ Miocene Atlan- 
tis,” adopted to account for the correspond- 
ence between the fauna and flora of Europe 
and the United States. The Miocene period 
is, he thinks, too recent to allow time for the 
subsidence of this continent, first to a level 
with the sea, and then to a further depth of 
two or three miles. He prefers, therefore, 
the explanation proposed by our eminent bot- 
anist, Professor Gray, who has suggested that 
these allied species took the longer route 
across the American Continent, along the 
Aleutian Isles, and thence across the wide 
continent of Asia into Europe. In support 
of this view, Professor Gray has pointed out 
that the fauna and flora of the islands of 
Japan form a group intermediate between 
those of the United States and Europe, pre- 
senting, along with a number of species com- 
mon to both these countries, several species 
which are present in one of them, but are 
wanting in the other. 

Tn connection with these facts may be no- 
ticed an ethnological fact which admits of a 
similar explanation, and will form another il- 
lustration of the truth of the homely adage that 
the longest way around is sometimes the short- 
est way home. The Basques of Spain, who have 
generally been looked upon by the supporters 
of the Atlantie theory as their peculiar prop- 
erty, have one singular custom which, at first 
sight, seems strongly to support this claim. 
They alone of all the nations of Europe prac- 
tise the “ cowvade**—the custom. for the fa- 
ther to take to his bed on the birth of his 
child, and allow himself to be tenderly nursed, 
to receive the congratulations of his friends, 
etc., while the mother goes about her work— 
and this custom prevailed also among the 
Caribs,; and some other South - American 
tribes. A custom like this, quaint and inex- 
plicable though it may be, can by no means 
be followed up with the same confidence as a 
species in the animal or the vegetable king- 
dom ; but, if we assume that the Basques and 
Caribs received the couvade by inheritance from 
a common source, the fact that, although it 
is not found elsewhere in Europe, it is prac- 
tised by the Miautze, or “Children of the 
Soil,” of China, and by other Asiatic tribes 
low in culture, must be taken into the ac- 
count in deciding upon its route between 
Spain and the Caribbees, and seems, on the 
whole, rather against than in favor of the 
Atlantic theory. 

The story of recent speculation upon this 
subject would be incomplete without some- 
thing more than a passing allusion to the 
“Four Letters” of the Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg. From first to last, the course 
of this zealous student of ancient America 
was a remarkable one. After having spent 
twenty studious years in the hopeless attempt 
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to reconcile the discrepancies and inconsist- 
encies of Mexican and Central-American tra- 
dition, and to extract history out of the most 
patent myths, he suddenly became aware 
of the error of his fanciful views, only to 
rush to the very opposite extremity of the 
absurd. The “ Four Letters upon Mexico,” 
published in 1828, attempts so thoroughly to 
undo all the author’s previous work, and 
withal develops so wild a project, that, were 
it not that an unmistakable seriousness and 
earnestness pervade the book, it might very 
well pass for a satire on the modern school 
of comparative mythologists. The aim of 
its author, which is pursued with the earnest- 
ness of an enthusiast, is to demonstrate that 
all mythology—not merely the mythology of 
America, but also that of Egypt, Greece, and 
India—is based upon and has a distinct refer- 
ence to a series of geological occurrences, 
which some six or seven thousand years ago 
changed the whole physical aspect of the 
then civilized portion of the earth, and left 
an ineradicable impression on the minds of 
those who survived them. These occurrences 
preluded or accompanied the sinking of a 
vast territory, which formed an extension of 
the American Continent toward the east, and 
which was, in fact, the identical continent 
mentioned in Plato’s tale of “ Atlantis.” 

This complete change in the views of the 
Abbé Brasseur was brought about by an im- 
agined discovery made by him in the course 
of translating the “Codex Chimalpopoca,” a 
document in the Namath tongue, which, on 
its face, appears to be a history of the Toltec 
nation, but which he found to admit of a 
double interpretation, and to be, in fact, a 
most ingeniously - constructed allegory, de- 
signed, like all allegory, to veil sacred truth 
from the eyes of the uninitiated. The char- 
acter of this curious document, and the na- 
ture of his discovery, can be gathered from 
the following passage from his pen in refer- 
ence to it: “ The great historical events con- 
nected with the world’s origin, and of which 
the initiated alone bad the knowledge, were 
enveloped in a class of special symbols, the 
&cience of which was the last degree of the 
initiation. It consisted in the traditional 
songs that were taught in the schools of the 
nobility, and these songs were in appearance 
the same for all. After having learned to 
recite them in a tone common with others, 
the initiated were taught to say them in a 
different tone : in each verse certain vocables 
received a cesura distinct from the common 
one; the rhythm, and especially the accentua- 
tion, were partially changed. The same words 
thus took an acceptation so diverse that, 
while at bottom there appeared an analogous 
thought, the entire recital became modified to 
such a degree as not to be recognized by 
those who had heard the first. Now, it is 
this cesura, this accentuation and rhythm, of 
which I have recovered the trace, and which 
I apply successively to all the verses of the 
* Codex Chimalpopoca.’ ”’ 

This document, thus interpreted, became 
the Rosetta-stone which unlocked the whole 
secret of Mexican symbolism, and was the 
means of letting in a clear light, which il- 
luminated all the dark nooks in the legenda- 
ry history of both Mexico and Central Amer- 





ica. Where formerly the abbé had seen 
kings, deified heroes, and races of men, he 
now distinctly saw symbols of a submerged 
continent, or of phenomena connected with 
its disappearance. Quetzalcoatl, the great 
king and high-priest of the Toltecs, whose 


| full history he had compiled in his great work 


on Mexico, was now distinctly seen to be only 
one of many symbols of this ill-fated land; 
end the story of his temptation by Tezcatli- 
poca, and of his final departure from Tollan, 
was an allegory of the subterranean forces 
toying with this continent before they finally 
engulfed it in the sea. The Toltecs them- 
selves, that imagined civilized and civilizing 
race, proved to be typical of the subterranean 
fires, which are the true “workers in the 
metals,” and their seven original leaders were 
in reality seven active voleanoes. To go 
through the entire list of legendary person- 
ages identified with these direful phenomena, 
would be tedious, and is, indeed, unnecessa- 
ry, since the list embraces every thing in the 
mythology and tradition of both Mexico and 
Central America. Nor is this all. The key 
found in Mexico will unlock the closest mys- 
teries of the Old World also. 


iniscences there preserved of this dreadful 
calamity. The very priest who told this tale 
to Solon, if he was one of the initiated, must 
have been aware that all the mythology of 
Egypt was symbolical of this same event; 
that Osiris, descended to the lower world to 
become its ruler and judge, was only a sym- 
bol of this same “ Atlantis,” and that the 
myths of Typhon, Isis, Horus, all alike bore 
reference to geological events, which resulted 
in the deplorable loss of the divine Osiris. 
The myths of Greece, Assyria, India, are 
likewise founded upon this terrible occur- 
rence; but we must refer the reader, who is 
curious to see them taken up in detail and 
interpreted in accordance with this new 
scheme, to the original work, which, if he 
has a taste for speculation of this sort, will 
amply repay perusal, rich as it is in inge- 
niously-icawn inferences and in rare bits of 
etymology. 

Among the “ Piéces Justificatives,” which 
forms an appendix to the volume, the author 
has given us a short extract from the “ Codex 
Chimalpopoca” in the original Nahuatl, ac- 
companied by his double translation. We 
reproduce for the reader the two translations 
of the first paragraph, with no other comments 
than the note of explanation that the “ Cres- 
cent” is the name given by the Abbé Bras- 
seur to the submerged territory, and the fur- 
ther remark that both translations are justi- 
fied by the translator in a mass of foot-notes. 

As this first paragraph was understood by 


The story of 
“ Atlantis” is the least important of the rem | 











masses fused by the fire; they came from 
the (places) issuing from the Crescent, from 
the place called ‘In the Midst of the Va- 
pors;’ for it was in the midst of the waters 
that the strata, forced by the fire, raised 
themselves hereabouts, without being very 
thick. And, in coming, they consolidated 
their masses by means of the heat of the 
water; in coming, they established their 
bases, stretched in the water at the place 
called ‘The Cave of the Land since raised, 
at the very places where arose the eight 
strata forced by the beat.” 

Looking back over the whole of this 
work, of which we have of necessity given 
only an imperfect idea, one is nearly at a loss 
what view to take of it. Perhaps, consider- 
ing the real and lasting services which the 
Abbé Brasseur rendered American students 
by his zeal in collecting and publishing docu. 
ments relating to the antiquities of Mexico 
and Central America, and which it would be 
ingratitude not to recognize, the preferable 
view—certainly the charitable one—is, that 
it was never intended as a serious work, but 
was merely an elaborate jeu d'esprit. 


Groree S. Jonzs. 





WHIPPING CHILDREN. 





ID Adam and Eve ever spank Cain and 
Abel? Was the first experiment of a 
box upon the ear made upon the heads of 
these two unfortunate babies ? Did the hands 
which had been washed in the waters of Eden, 
and had gathered asphodels and amaranths in 
the bowers of paradise, when expelled there- 
from, learn the ungracious work of tingling 
the white surface of the little ones, who, but 
for them, might have been beautiful cherubs, 
with wings and shoulders only? It is to be 
feared that the initiative in the aggressive 
warfare carried on in the world by brute 
force against helpless innocence took its rise 
at a period no less ancient than this ; and it 
has gone on from age to age from the time 


* When wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 


down to our own, when the convenient toga 
has given place to the use of the difficult trou- 
sers. Putting aside all other aspects of our 
humanity, what a measureless aspect of mean- 
ness, cruelty, and injustice, does not this one 
feature present! What a picture of giant 
strength domineering over cowering pigmy- 
dom! red wrath and pale terror! threaten- 
ing vociferation and imploring tears! It 
is enough to cover all men and women from 
countless generations with shame; and yet, 
there are those who would prolong, perpetu- 


| ate, and justify, this humiliating spectacle; 


the uninitiated, it should be translated thus: | 
“Here is the commencement of the history | 


of the arrival of the Mexicans from the place 
called Aztlan; through the midst of the wa- 
ters they took up their march hitherward, 
being four tribes ; and in coming they rowed 
in boats; in coming they placed their huts 
upon piles at the place called the Cave of 
Quinavayan ; it is there that the eight tribes 
started.” 

The initiated understood this as fol- 
lows: “Here is the development of the 





those who would see the boy who, at the 
age of ten, should feel his person to be 
sacred, and, if properly trained, would feeb 
the holy premonitions of one whose body is 
made a temple for the Holy Ghost to dwell 
in—would sce this boy lashed in our public 
schools like an ancient helot at the will of 
any irritable, incompetent teacher. 

If a man has a fine animal of any kind, be 
is careful in his training of it—careful that, 
neither by neglect, harshness, nor blows, its 
symmetry be impaired, its nerves shocked, 
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or its stubbornness excited, and the creature 
thus be irretrievably given over to ineradi- 
cally vicious habits—and yet, his child, who 
should be precious as the apple of his eye; 
his child, the inheritor of his name—the in- 
heritor, also, of what is best or worst in him- 
self—an epitome of the universe, an incipient 
Plato, Shakespeare, or Milton, it may be; 
with nerves so delicately organized that there 


are a thousand possibilities of what may dis- ! 


turb his moral or intellectual well-being, is 
not so well cared for, nor so tenderly cher- 
ished, as the young colt in his paddock. 

“Woe unto him who shall cause one of 
these little ones to offend!” said the tender, 
loving lips of the Divine Master, who took 
little children in his arms and blessed them. 
I confess to a certain awe in the presence of 
a child—its white tablet, open to all impres- 
sions, and so soon to he filled with undying 
records ; its weird questionings ; its unearth- 
ly intuitions; its intimations of something 
latent and invisible; its cradle - smiles ; its 
quick -coming tears; the half-remembered 
vistas of the other spheres, where— 

“ Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 

How any human being can take such a 
one, and wrench him in the whirlwind of his 
wrath, or, with deliberate intent, scourge his 
white limbs in the expectation of infusing 
moral ideas through the integuments of the 
skin, is to me incomprehensible. The rush, 
the jar, the whole category of discords, is 
enough to mar the fine, delicate organisms 
forever. I remember, when I was a child of 
nine, | was present in a school where the 
master attempted to “ flog” an unruly boy, 
who turned upon the teaclrer, and what was 
to me a fearful contest, ensued. How it ter- 
minated I never knew, for I was carried home 
in what seemed a dead faint, and it was long 
before my nerves rallied from the shock. 
Here was an injury inflicted, not only upon 
the delinquent, but upon a little community 
of outraged and terrified children. 

A child is either rendered callous and bru- 
tal by blows, or his self-respect becomes im- 
paired, and he grows up without honor or 
manliness. I believe our families and schools 
can be managed without the rod. The very 
young child may, if sullenly obstinate in 
character, need a slap to teach it that there 
is a wholesome law which it must obey; but 
this should be administered while a child in 
arms, not old enough for reasoning. In the 
school-room, if the whole system of corporeal 
punishment and monitorial surveillance were 
done away with, and the children put upon 
their honor, taught the love of order and the 
courtesies and amenities which should char- 
acterize all intercourse, there would be far 
less cause for complaint of misbehavior on 
the part of the young; but this presupposes 
that parent and teacher have perfect self-con- 
trol, and a natural insight and sympathy for 
the child. 

It will be said that Solomon, the wise man, 
warmly recommends the use of the rod; but 
it must be borne in mind that Solomon, in 
the Proverbs, is very worldly wise, and some 


of his sayings are probably the collected | 


aphorisms long current among a prudent peo- 
ple. 








I have seen a child whose whole soul was 
up in arms ata blow; he developed « fear- 
ful hatred and rage, and I could not but 
think there were the elements of the hero in 


him—a Spartan tumult of being. I judge 
that, out of such material, wisely respected, 
grew the wonderful three hundred who stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the noblest battle 
the world has known—that of Thermopyiz. 

The great object of education is to instill 
into the mind of the child a sense of justice, 
a rigid adherence to truth, fortitude, con- 
stancy, honor; and how can all this be incor- 
porated into the growing fibre in the pres- 
ence of injustice, violence, and disorder? 
Old Montaigne has most aptly said, “It is 
not a soul, it is not a body, that we are 
training up; i is a man.” And again, re- 
membering that we boast of our progress, and 
Montaigne said as follows, three hundred 
years ago: “ Do but come in when they are 
about their lessons, and you shall hear noth- 
ing but the outcries of boys under execution, 
and the thunder of pedagogues drunk with 
fury. A very pretty way this to tempt these 
tender and timorous souls to love their book, 
leading them on with a furious couatenance 
and a rod in hand! Away with this violence; 
away with this compulsion; than which, I 
certainly believe, nothing more dulls and degen- 
erates a well-born nature, If you would have 
him fear shame and chastisement, do not harden 
him to them.” And much more of a like na- 
ture is uttered by the wise old philosopher. 

Our modern system of education is de- 
fective in many ways, and greatly in this, 
that we have not unlearned the brutality of 
the past-ages. The child is still scourged 
when it is the parent or teacher that most 
deserves it. The child of to-day feels that he 
is subjected to unjust or ignominious punish- 
ment, more by instinct than reason, as is 
evinced by the many sad and deplorable sui- 
cides of mere children after having been 
cruelly treated. And, again, such is the 
modern rage for cramming the child’s head 
with book-knowledge, that the moral nature, 
the manful nature, is greatly neglected. We 
do not educate a man, but a pedant. Many 
of the old knights and the noble barons 
of Runnymede, who would scorn treachery, 
falsehood, dishonor, irreligion, compared with 
whom our bank - defaulters, untrustworthy 
officials, and shortcoming legislators, are 
blacklegs and felons, could not write their 
own names, and signed with a cross, Our 
prisons are filling up with cultured men, who 
might form literary coteries and lyceums 
within their prison-walls; yet all these men 
were duly flogged in their youth, and trained 
to the learning of the schools. How like 

** A lump of ice in the clear, cold moon ” 
seems the character of John Stuart Mill, 
isolated from ball, and kite, and top, and 
studying Greek at three years of age! 

The first years of a child’s life should be 
little trammeled by the study of books; it 
is the seed-time for the soul ; it is the period 
for training a man, for inuring him to the 
practice of those hardy sports, those sturdy 
virtues, those high moral perceptions, that in 
after-life shall yield the fruitage of a solid 
manliness ; an unflinching, honest, honorable 
manhood. Exizasets Oaxkes-SMItH. 
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MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS—THE COUNTESS 
DASH. 


Tue Countess Dash is but little remark- 
able as a novelist, so far as any preémincnt 
merit in her works is concerned. She is con- 
spicuous, however, for the large number of 
romances which have emanated from her pen, 
and may claim more attention than she de- 
serves of her own proper self on account of 
representing in her books with a certain de- 
gree of, perhaps, unconscious accuracy, much 
of the conventional weaknesses of the French. 
And, though she may not have painted life, 
in any broad sense of the word, either as it 
is, or has been, yet it is plain, from her suc- 
cess, that she has painted society as many of 
her countrywomen must take pleasure in im- 
agining it. If she has depicted only one as- 
pect, or even a pseudo-uspect, of French so- 
ciety, yet that must be one upon which many 
persons have loved to dwell. When people 
live in an unvitalized state without true glow 
of human life, health, earnestness, and vigor, 
they do not care for ideals in which those 
qualities are strongly represented. They 
like to see reproduced in the fiction they read 
the false, unwholesome atmosphere in which 
they live themselves. It is well known that 
sickly people have a distaste for food that 
would be wholesome and delightful to a sim- 
ple, uncloyed palate: it is the existence of 
sickly, morbid minds fed with fashions, 
drowsed with conventionalities, oppressed 
with ennwis, that affords room for the exist- 
ence of such novels as those of Madame 
Dash. They obtain a vogue, like a quack- 
medicine ; they do not live season after sea- 
son, like a healing herb. But, although we 
place Madame Dash’s romances in a class 
that is none of the highest or healthiest, we 
must not be so unfair as not to allow that she 
is possessed of some redeeming points. 
spice of suggestive satire now and then re- 
lieves the dreary monotony of her “ society” 
depictions, as if she were saying to her read- 
er, “ I know you want this kind of fashionable 
writing, but, if there is really any thing in 
you, you may be open to a suggestion of its 
inanity.” But satire, unless of the most for- 
cible and persistent kind, is of but little ser- 
vice in arousing the wretched people ossified 
in conventionalism: they already see too 
well that all is vanity, and the satire, however 
pungent, does not bite or stir them, but leaves 
them more the prey of ennui than before, as 
hopeless and as closely bound as ever in their 
chains. In saying that Madame Dash has not 
been able to make of her romances a living 
stream of wholesome, pure, health - giving 
life, able to vanquish false ideals and bring 
back some natural glow to the jaded worldly 
votary, we are only saying what is true of al- 
most all French novelists. They have brill- 
iancy without end, talent inexhaustible, power 
indubitable, but, almost without exception, 
are without any influx of genial and simple 
naturalness. The pastoral, the patriarchal, 


the poetic natural, the happily spiritual, the ‘ 


cheerfully practical—all these elements are 
mainly wanting to the French romance, and 
this because they are painfully wanting to 
the French existence. In their place we find 
the artificial, the anti-homely, the poetic ex- 
otic, the morbidly religious, the listless and 
incurable sense of ennui. A very significant 
fact in the consideration of French literature 
is the extreme paucity of children’s books, 
or books suited for young people just grow- 
ing up. The French have what we may call 
baby-books in fair abundance, but of books 
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for a girl or boy of from ten to sixteen there 
is woful dearth. There is a gap thus made 
between utter childhood and maturity, be- | 
tween the goody-goody time and the day 
when the youth or young married woman (the 
maiden’s literature is strictly limited) has the 
doubtful privilege of access to the entire al- 
luring realm of French romance. Mean- 
while there has been nothing absorbed of a 
natare to fill the mind with health, and so 
prepare it to withstand the unworthy attrac- 
tions of the new heritage of self-lordship. A 
Mrs. Gatty or Mrs. Whitney is unknown in | 
France ; there is no Charles Kingsley there to 
make idyls of water-babies ; there is no wealth 
of fairy-tales ; and it may safely be asserted 
that France, poetic though she may claim to 
be, could not for a moment stand up to com- 
pete with England in nursery-rhymes. This | 
- may seem a small matter, but it is really of 
the highest importance, for its results are 
painfully manifest. The French young lady | 
of eighteen is for the most part frivolous, 
without a mind, morbid; the English girl of 
the same age is better grown, heartier, more 
sensible, happier. To see the two races side | 
by side in a Paris pension is most instructive. 
For such girls as we have described, when 
grown up, Madame Dash’s romances are, 
doubtless, fitting food. Poor France! 

Our “ Countess,” as she calls herself, was 
born at Paris about the year 1805. She is 
of an old, noble family, and was delicately 
brought up. Her real name is Cisterne de 
Courtiras, Marquise de Saint-Mars. She mar- 
ried young, and with no thought of a literary 
profession, into which she was forced by a 
severe reverse of fortune. We must give 
her the credit of having worked hard at her 
trade, for at one time she was in the habit of 
producing five or six romances a year, and 
her works amount to considerably over fifty 
volumes. 

She went ever but little into that strictly 
literary society in which Paris has largely 
abounded ; in other words, she never entered 
Bohemia as her natural home. For this rea- 
son we find her name rarely occurring in the 
journals in which a running fire of anecdotal 
criticisms or chaff-fed canards is always play- 
ing upon those who happen to be to the fore 
in popular literary repute, or who are seeking 
to push themselves and their friends into no- 
toriety. But she mixed with select social 
circles, such as enjoyed the company now and | 
then of a noted /itérateur. So she was not 
altogether without news of the world of which 
she was a member. 

Madame Dash does not belong to the Ro- 
mantiques; she believes in no salvation 
through art; she is not made ecstatic by any | 
kind of beauty. Neither does she belong to 
the moralists and reformers. She is as far 
from the Gautier or De Musset of the one 
class as she is from the Georges Sand or La- | 
mennais of the other. She is of that class, 
very large in France, which unites hopeless 
infidelity with feeble religionism. She has 
the soul of a Pyrrhonist with the air of a | 
devotee. A healthy Englishwoman, however 
homely-minded she may be, or however much 
she may be averse to the pressure of the re- | 
sponsibility of having “rights,” cannot but 
look with pity upon the condition of a woman 
who is so weak as to place the following drivel 
on the fore-front of one of her books, and 
thereupon entitle it “ The Book of Women:” | 
“ This age, which means to make every thing 
new, to condemn every thing to destruction ; | 
this age, for which the past has not one relic 
which may be held sacred; this age, in its 
days of folly and errror—has dreamed of 
changing the lot of women. . . . If the world | 
is ill-constructed, our debile hands will not 
sustain this immense weight; let us accept | 
what the laws of God and those of men pre- 
seribe. . . . The All-powerful has created in 
the same thought women, flowers, birds, all | 





| brought sin upon earth. 
| tion is imposed upon us, and it is for us to 


| to suffer.” 


| reflex of herself. 


that can touch the heart and rejoice the eyes ; 
He has bequeathed a mission of indulgence, 
of tenderness, of resignation ; let us fulfill it 
in its entirety. Let us not forget that we are 
the daughters of Eve, and that we have 
An immense repara- 


accomplish it.” 
“What a spiritless and mean-minded po- 
sition for a woman to take!” we can imagine 


| every high-spirited English girl saying at 


once. Our English girl, however, has not led 
a French girl’s life. Madame Dash seems to 
us fresh from the feet of a priest, rigid with 
the mental and bodily contraction of penance, 
humble from sacerdotal besetment, and yet 
full of the unhealthy worldliness of court- 


| lackeys and convent-confessors. 


In Madame Dash’s world there is a ser- 


| pent lurking in the path of every pleasure— 


at all events, for women. “ We are women,” 
says she, “and have been placed upon earth 
So, instead of reaping what 
healthy enjoyment there may be available, 
her maxim would be for a girl to spend her 


years in disillusioning herself, in order that | 


the realities of life may not have to perform 
the process for her. The débués of life have 
a great rock to fear, namely, ambition; but 
there is another reef that is often more dan- 
gerous still, and that is love. 
misfortune that can arrive to a woman, and 
even to a man, is to make what is strictly 
called a love-match.” Should society ever 
shake itself free of its artificial laws, and live 


| in universal harmony with Nature’s laws, 





solutely wooden and passionless as this ? 
The categories into which Madame Dash di- 
vides the different kinds of marriage are nine 
—the marriage of convenience, the marriage 
of love, the marriage of ambition, the mar- 
riage of despair, the marriege out of spite, 
the marriage of ennui, the marriage of lassi- 
tude, the marriage of money, the marriage of 
reason. She describes them all; the mar- 
riage of ambition ends in the boredom of the 
husband: “ he looks at his wife, and meddles 
in his house ;” then he institutes retrench- 
ment, and she always comes down-stairs in a 
dressing-gown. The marriage of love, ac- 
cording to our feminine philosopher, is « sort 
of drunkenness: after a while the garlands 


| upon the victim’s brows fade in a quite unex- 


pected manner ; and, to afford support in the 
reaction and disillusionment after the fit of 
intoxication is passed, the female is, unfor- 


| tunately, unable to find any thing correspond- 


| Most appropriate. 
“The greatest | 


from which so often it shuts itself out, what | 


will be the opinion held with regard to a peo- 
ple among whom such a saying as we have 
just quoted was ever current ? 

On one account Madame Dash deserves 
acknowledgment as a writer. She is a per- 
fect representative of that small-minded and 
silly French society of the fashionable classes 
which mixes together childish views with 
pseudo-morality, and calls the medley wis- 
dom. After reading Madame Dash and her 
views of social life, we do not wonder that 
there arose a terrible Madame Sand, with an 
awful scorn of conventionalities and a strong 
desire to root them out. There is such an 
innocent triteness about Madame Dash that 
her writings are enough to make any woman 
with a spark of originality about her quite 
unhappy. So calmly are we informed of mat- 
ters so old, so stale, and so worthless, that 


the monotony and lifelessness of the book | 


become positively unbearable; and yet we 


| can quite fancy that the silly Frenchwoman 
| who, with a giggle, will profess to be greatly 


shocked should any thing improper come be- 


| fore her, and retails solemnly the veriest 


trivialities by way of improving conversa- 


find in her long-drawn-out moralities the very 
Is not a society nearly ef- 
fete when it looks upon marriage in the light 


| as shown in the following : “‘ We must marry, 

religion and society will it so; they require | 
us to have a protector, a house, great or | 
| small.” 


The poor chiffonniéres would doubt- 
less be only too charmed to follow Madame 
Dash in obedience to the dictates of her “ re- 
ligion and society.” But it is to be feared 
that her religion and society would hang 


back when it came to a question of a Belle- | 
| Folies, the wrath of three critics who be- 


ville maiden. Surely it would not be neces- 
sary for her to have a protector and a house. 
Why should she not sleep in the street ? Ma- 
dame Dash goes on: “ We are not any thing 
save through our husband. Let us then take 
a husband, since that is bidden, since it is 
our duty, and let us try to choose the best 
possible, in order that his happiness and ours 
may so result.” An animal passion is intel- 


| ligible, a spiritual passion is sublime; but 


what could induce a novelist to consecrate 
page after page to an idea of marriage so ab- 





| tion, will read Madame Dash with avidity, and | 


ing to what brandy-and-soda is to the male. 

Madame Dash’s novels are eminently 
suited for filling the literary department of a 
journal of fashion. They sow @ sufficient 
absence of deep, strong geaius, and a suffi- 
cient power of stringing together unedifying 
narratives to make their place by the side of 
patterns of bonnets and fashionable millinery 
Given a court and a con- 
vent, and Madame Dash will speedily spin 
their scandals and intrigues into a romance. 
—London Society. 


—_o— 


A FRENCH COMEDY. 


Some time ago we gave early information 
about the new comedy, “‘ Les Chutes de Ma- 
dame Virginie,” which was being written en 
collaboration by M. Victor Cocasse and the 
poet Poupette, and we ventured to predict 
the success of that high-class work. Events 
have not falsified the prediction, for the doors 
of the ThéAtre des Folies Parisiennes are be- 
ing besieged every night by crowds anxious 
to witness a play in which sprightliness of 
dislogue and neatness of construction en- 
hance the attractions of a plot of the pro- 
foundest immorality. The dialogue is M. 
Poupette’s ; the construction and immorality 
are due to M. Cocasse, who naturally claims 
all the credit of the success ; nor will any one 
dispute his title on hearing what labor this 
gifted gentleman went through before bring- 
ing his comedy to the foot-lights amid the 
enthusiasm of the most artistic public in Eu- 
rope. 

On arriving from the sea-side with his 
manuscript and his partner, the first thing to 
de was to appoint a day for reading “ Les 
Chutes ” to the company of the Folies; and 
M. Coeasse, having done this, proceeded to in- 
form the manager that he would intrust the 
part of Madame Virginie to none but Malle. 
Fauvette, of the Fantaisies, whom he begged 
the manager to engage forthwith at a salary 
of two hundred pounds a month, with fifty 
frances de feux—that is, two pounds extra for 
each performance. It was then that M. Pou- 
pette had occasion to admire the combative 


| ardor of his friend, and to admit that “ knowl- 
| edge of the stage” is truly a science apart. 
| The engagement of Malle. Fauvette instantly 


secured to M. Cocasse the undying enmity of 
Mdlle. Pinson, till then leading actress of the 


friended that lady, and the sulky protests of 
M. Trinquelin, the stage-manager. When the 
pair of authors entered the green-room for the 
reading — M. Cocasse escorting Mdlle. Fau- 
vette on his arm—Madlle. Pinson lifted a dou- 
ble eye-glass to stare hard and disdainfully 
at her rival, and M. Poupette felt abashed ; 
but he was seized with horror when his part- 
ner, who looks like a retired gendarme, shout- 
ed brutally to the actress, “ I say, miss, if you 
don’t mean to behave yourself, you know 
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where the door lies!” Malle. Pinson changed 
the direction of her glasses, but turned them 
on M. Poupette, who bas ever been keenly 
susceptible to the glance of feminine eyes ; 
perceiving which, Mdlle. Pinson lost no time 
in beckoning him to her side after the read- 
ing, and whimpered, coaxingly : 

“ What have I done that you two should 
oust. me from the part of Madame Virginie ? 
It’s just suited to my style; and you'll see 
that little Fauvette is as lean and dry as a 
twig—she won’t be able to cry at the pathetic 
bits, whereas I can always turn on a shower 
of real tears when they are wanted.” 

M. Poupette, much impressed, went to 
confide these remonstrances to his partner, 
but M. Cocasse growled : 

“ Look here, Poupette, if you are going to 
let those fluliy-haired minxes get the weather- 
side of you, you had better run back to Tré- 
port, and stay there till I call for you,” 

“T meaut no harm,” stammered M,. Pou- 
pette; “but, to tell you the truth, I don’t 
quite understand your ways; for instance, 
you’re horribly graff with Mamuzot, the man- 
ager, who has been most civil to us.” 

“ Gruff!” echoed M. Cocasse, and he 
evacked his finger-joints; “may I ask you, 
Poupette, whether you have ever seen a man- 
ager lift his foot to help you down the stair- 
ease ?” 

“No,” confessed the poet. 

“No, you haven’t, because I’ve saved you 
all that by making you start on the stage un- 
der my wing,”’ grinned M. Cocasse; “ but I 
—I{, the gruff churl—have gone through all 
the apprenticeship of play-writing. Ihave 
known what it is to leave comedies at a 
stage-door when I was famishing, and to give 
my last five-frane piece to the door-keeper, so 
that my manuscript might really reach the 
manager. I have been flouted by tenth-rate 
actors, laughed at by actresses for having a 
patch on my coat, and turned out of the slips 
by a scene-shifter for having remonstrated 
with a lessee who had kept a piece of mine 
for six months without reading it. The piece 
was a precious bad one, but that makes no 
difference; and | made a vow that if I ever 
could turn the tables [ would make all these 
stage-folk feel what the weight of my heel 
was.” 

“ Well, [ sympathize with you,” said the 
amiable poet; “‘ but as a question of common 
decency, you know, wouldn't you—” 

“It’s not a question of decency, but of busi- 
ness,”’ interrupted M. Cocasse, and that he 
was a thorough business-man was soon proved 
in the negotiation for terms, which more re- 
sembled the wrangling of two fish-fags about 
the price of a red-herring than the conference 
of a couple of gentlemen upon a literary 
work, 

“Our terms are a premium of five thou- 
sand francs on the first night, and ten thou- 
sand frances on the hundredth, with twelve per 
cent. on each night’s gross receipts,” said M. 
Cocasse, in the managerial study. 

“Ten per cent. and no premiums,” yelled 
the manager; “ vou want to ruin me!” 

“It won't be the first time, so you’re used 
to it,” laughed M. Cocasse, with pleasant fa- 
miliarity. ‘ Now, is it yes or no?” 

Whereat the manager plaintively gave in, 
and the agreement was drawn up by a notary 
the same day. M. Poupette blushed for this 
scene of haggling, and he could not help ask- 
ing his partner what figures they should 
both cut if the play failed after all this bom- 
bast. 

“Tt struck me, do you know, that the act- 
ors and actresses remaiyed very chilly while 
you were reading ?” 

“ That’s the best sign possible,” responded 
M. Cocasse. “It’s an old tradition among 
dramatists that whenever the players clap 
their hands at a reading the piece will fall 
flat ; and the reason is obvious, for those peo- 








ple are only concerned to see whether their 


own parts overshadow those of the others. | 
| cited five lines are enough, if « brilliant an- 


Whenever an actress runs to thank me with 


both hands extended, I know the jade’s part | 


is too long, and I set the scissors to work.” 
“ You are certainly a great man,” smiled 
the poet. 


‘So I am,” answered M. Cocasse, quietly; | 


“and now for the censors.” 

The censors are twelve in number, and to 
such a gentleman as M. Cocasse they are, 
of course, all known by their pet Christian 
names. One of them is fondly called “ Old 
Dog,”’ owing to his keen scent in detecting 
excitable matter, though when authors hap- 
pen to be in a rage with him they dub him 
after another domestic animal renowned for 
unearthing truffles. 

Instead of dispatching “ Les Chutes de 
Madame Virginie” to the censors’ office, M. 


; Cocasse called personally on “ Old Dog,” and 


requested him to read the work, while he, Co- 
casse, smoked a cigar by the fireside. “ Old 
Dog’’ was willing, but before he got half- 
way through the first scene he protested : 

“T say, this is too bad. I warned you 
last time we couldn’t have any more of this. 
Cumont, the new minister, insists on our be- 
ing moral.” 

“ What are we to put into a play, then?” 
inquired M. Cocasse, in disgust. ‘“ You won’t 
let us touch politics.” 

“No,” said Old Dog. 

“ Nor religion, nor the army, nor any thing 
else,” proceeded M. Cocasse. 

“*No, you mustn’t touch any thing,” agreed 
the censor; “ but we must cut out these bits 
which are really too—too—by-the-way, who’s 
your premiere?” 

‘“* Fauvette, an impassioned little baggage, 
great ‘at hysterics and foot-stamping. You 
may cut out what you please, but I warn you 
she’ll underline the remainder so as to imply 
every syllable you suppress.” 

When Old Dog heard this, he laid down 
his red pencil as if excisions were indeed su- 
perfluous. After all, the play, though im- 
moral, was not dangerous to society, as are 
those works which talk of liberty or advocate 
judicial reforms to the convulsing of pit and 
gallery; so Old Dog, whose functions had 
given him an eye for good work, contented 
himself with examining the play, and drop- 
ping hints from a purely artistic point of 
view. 

These hints M. Cocasse gratefully accept- 
ed, and, on quitting the censor, went instant- 
ly to a newspaper-office to announce that the 
censorship had prohibited his play because 
of its crude subject. For the next eight 
days the theatrical reporters entertained their 
readers with the dispute which was supposed 


to be carried on between the authors and the | 
| chestnuts are ripe, and the peasants are mak- 
| ing merry by dark for the work they have 


examiners, and M. Poupette at first ran to his 
partner in consternation, thinking all this 
must be true; but M. Cocasse reassured him 
by explaining that he had only adopted a well- 
known device for whetting the appetite of the 
Parisians. 

“That reminds me, though,” added he, 


“that you must dock that long speech in the | 


pleyers should nag at each other in sentences 
a line long. When one of them is over-ex- 


swer is to follow. In declamation limit your- 
self to twenty lines.” 

“Why not measure out literature at once 
with a decimetre rule?” inquired the poet, 
scandalized. 

“If you did, you would be less likely to 
go wrong,” replied M. Cocasse, breezily ; and 
thereupon the husband’s speech was cut in 
two. 

But M. Poupette’s trials were by no means 
over, for the next day there rustled into his 
apartments Mdlle. Dindonnette, who was to 
play one of the secondary parts, and who 
supplicated with most pretty gestures to have 
that part lengthened by at least fifty lines. 

“ You shall distribute the additions as you 


| like between the five acts,” said she, sweetly ; 





scene where the husband rushes in after he | 


has discovered every thing. It’s twice too 
long—even the censay thinks so.” 

Now, this too-long speech naturally hap- 
pened to be the very portion of his work of 
which the poet was most proud. He had put 
into the mouth of the husband all that this 
unfortunate being would be likely to say un- 
der the circumstances indicated, and very pa- 
thetically did he plead that such a gush of 
fine sentiments might not be curtailed ; but 
M. Cocasse was inexorable. 

“The dramatist’s emblem is the pruning- 
hook,” said he. “ Beaumarchais gave Figaro 
a réle fourteen hundred and fifty lines long ; 
but that was ninety years ago, and nowadays 
we want action. In repartee dialogue the 








“but you see it’s not fair to make me sit on 
the stage for half an hour in a handsome 
dress without saying any thing, is it, now?” 

“It isn’t!” declared M. Poupette; and 
he chivalrously promised that the fifty lines 
required should be forthcoming on the mor- 
row, and tally in every point with the hand- 
some dress; but when M. Cocasse heard of 
this he lost his temper: 

“You sha’n’t attend the rehearsals, Pou- 
pctte—you’re too susceptible. On the even- 
ing of the hundredth we'll give a supper and 
dance to the actresses as usual, and you'll 
see then that I can be us gallant as the best 
of them; but in business-hours bar of iron 
is the word. And note that my manner is 
nothing to Sardou’s ; he raves at the actresses 
till they would pull his hair if they dared. 
Give me those fifty lines to light my cigar 
with, please.” 

M. Poupette assuredly thought, when he 
saw himself treated in this way, that his 
bright prose was being made far too light of, 
and that a literary disaster would be the re- 
sult. Even now, when “ Les Chutes de Ma- 
dame Virginie”’ is an established success, it is 
not so sure that the poet relishes hearing the 
critics declare that the merit of the work lies 
wholly in the construction, and that the dia- 
logue is beneath contempt.— Pal! Mall Gazette. 


—— 
CHESTNUT- HARVEST IN THE APEN- 
NINES. 


Tuexe is festival now in the cottages of 
North Italy. As you walk at evening among 
her mountains and pass through her homely 
villages, a red light of wood -fires comes 
streaming upon you from open cabin-doors 
and from between the chinks of clumsy win- 
dow-shutters, and noisy sounds of revelry 
fall around. For this is the season when the 


had during the hours of day, and they are 
glad for that harvest which is to them the 
most bounteous of the year. 

Searcely before the end of October in the 
Apennines does the chestnut-harvest begin 
in earnest. There are divers kinds of chest- 
nuts, and the gathering of each dates prop- 
erly from a different day: the so - called 


| “timely chestnuts,” that ripen before the 


commoner sorts—but these trees are rarer 
and the fruit is finer than of others ; the late 
chestnuts, that of their own accord do not 
fall sometimes till November—but these trees 
are often thrashed during the general harvest 
for the greater convenience of the gatherers. 

Companies of women ¢@nd girls greet you 
now upon your walks, They have little bags 
of sackcloth slung around their waists, and 
rough, wooden tweezers in their hands, with 
which they open the spiked husks, where the 
fruit lies yet in its green case. They are 
merry ; they laigh and talk, their shrill Ital- 
ian voices sounding shriller to English ears 
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in the harsh Genoese dialect. It is a season 
of festivity. Here a man has come to the 
aid of the girls, and has climbed to the top 
of a huge tree that he may the better thrash 
down the fruit. It falls in prickly showers 
upon the crackling dead leaves below; but 
the women seem little to fear any hurt from 
thorns, for they tread boldly amid the heap, 
often with bare feet, and take the harsh shells 
within their hands to open them. All day 
the people are at work. They are almost all 
women at this task, for the men are laboring 
in the fields. Some few of them return home 
at mid-day to cook and to carry the dinner 
for brothers and husbands without; but most 
of them remain in the woods till dusk, and 
eat their cold polenta at mid-day, resting 
upon the banks. Toward dark the great 
baskets are piled up that have been filled all 
day from each woman’s sack, and then the 
girls lift them upon their heads or their shoul- 
ders, and pick their way deftly along the 
stony paths with the burdens. Sometimes 
the loads are too heavy and must be left for 
the men; but this does not often happen, for 
these peasant-women are strong, with a beau- 
tiful ease of strength, and proud of their 
power. So, whether the day has been dark 
and cheerless, or whether the kind autumn 
sunshine has been there to brighten up all 
anew into a beauty more beautiful than sum- 
mer-time, the women have been at work in 
the woods, and now the recreation-hour has 
come. Within the cottages the great fire is 
lit upon the hearth that is in the chamber’s 
midst, and the pot is put on to boil, and the 
rough, wooden benches are drawn around, 
and men and women meet after their labor 
for fun and jollity at the first of the chest- 
nuts. Upon each successive evening they 
meet in different cottages according to the 
help that they have lent to one another dur- 
ing the day—for here the land is not rented, 
neither do the people labor for pay, but each 
has his small homestead and plot of land ac- 
cording to his wealth, and cultivates the 
ground himself, men and women helping their 
neighbors during every pressing season, as 
they themselves expect to be helped in turn. 
When minestra has been eaten or the polenta, 
then the pot is taken off, and the great chain 
is put aside whence it hung, and the padella 
is brought forth, upon which the chestnuts 
are to be roasted. The red wood-fire flickers 
and flames upon the hearth amid its heap of 
embers, throwing fitful dashes of light upon 
the faces around, calling into sudden gleams 
the copper vessels and platters upon the dingy 
walls. Again the bold flames die away, and 
there is only a lurid mass of cinders, and 
then the women toss chestnuts in the pan, 
and the men slit the brown hide of other 
chestnuts that are yet unroasted, and they all 
chatter and gesticulate the while in a fashion 
sv quick and eager, and with voices so high 
and thrilling, that foreign ears, to whom the 
shrill dialect is unknown, might fairly hear 
therein the words of an angry quarrel. 

The women are not, as a rule, beautiful 
hereabouts. Thev are superbly built and 
powerful, with graceful movements, but in 
their faces they belong to a heavy-featured 
type that lacks much in delicacy of form, 
even if in the ruddy pallor of its coloring it 
comes near akin to beauty. The splendor of 
dark eyes can sometimes barely kindle the 
faces into real brilliancy; nevertheless, the 
women have their lives to live and their wars 
to wage like to others, and are none the more 
easily contented. The chestnut-harvest lasts 
some three weeks or more, and, when the 
fruit is all gathered in, it is spread above the 
open rafters that form the roof of every 
kitchen in these Italian cottages, there to be 
dried during winter by the fire’s heat from 
below. And, when the chestnuts are dried, 


and the outer skin has been cracked off by 
tie heat, then they are ground in a mill, 


| 
| 











so that the flour goes to make chestnut 
bread, and cakes, and porridge, during the 
barren season when there is little fresh food 
to be got by the poor. The dried chestnuts 
are boiled whole likewise, so that, in one 
form or another, the common production of 


the woods provides nourishment during this | 
| eyes 


time for all the peasants throughout the land. 
—London Examiner. 


a 
PLAIN COOKS. 


Wantep, an industrious, thrifty, sensible 


glass. She will give you bread-and-milk with 
roast chicken rather than beat and flavor the 
mixture into bread-sauce. She will make tea 
with tepid water, will send up spinach that 
looks like cabbage rather than put it through 
a sieve, and will peel the potatoes an inch 
thick to save the trouble of picking out their 


Now, really refined cooking is the result 
of practice and teaching. But, short of this, 


| the genius which consists ef “‘an infinite ca- 


woman, who has some idea of cookery, who | 


will do a little house-work, clean her knives, 
and be content with the wages of a governess. 
The servants who now apply for such situa- 
tions in middle-class households are, for the 
most part, wholly unfit for them. Sometimes 


they are kitchen-maids who have been under | 
good cooks, but have been too lazy, or too | 
| the simplest cabinet pudding, and prefers 


stupid, to learn from them; and, being gen 
erally without any ambition to rise in their 
profession, they have abandoned all hope of 
ever earning high wages. Sometimes, again, 
they belong to a class of which the young or 
inexperienced house-keeper must beware. Its 
representative is usually an elderly woman of 
many places, who is destined to be in many 
more; indeed, she adds to their number al- 
most every month, for drink, or laziness, or 
both, will account for any frequency in her 
migrations. 


A third and more numerous class | 


is that of the young woman who has been a | 


maid-of-all-work. She has been ignorantly 
brought up, and her home-training has been 
worse than none. She bas seen waste when 
money and provisions were plenty, alternating 
with starvation, begging, and dishonesty, when 
scarcity of work and drunkenness have made 
times hard. She has inhabited a crowded 
room, where tidiness was impossible; her 
dress has consisted chiefly of rags, garnished 
with artificial flowers; her highest ideal of 
amusement has been a fair, or a music-hall; 
and her only preparation for entering domes- 
tic service, a few months, at nominal wages, 
in a lodging-house. There she has learned 
little but peculation, and has been accustomed 


often to lie down at night in her clothes, too | 
weary to undress, and to rise in the morning | 


and go about her work unwashed and un- 
combed. 
a place as plain cook, she assumes the reins 
of office with perfect self-satisfaction. She 
proceeds without any hesitation to waste and 
destroy the materials intrusted to her for con- 
version into food. It need hardly be observed 
that her success is complete. She keeps her 
milk and cream in the hot kitchen, and won- 
ders that they turn sour. She puts the butter 
into the same small cupboard with the cheese, 
and is surprised that the sauce which she 
sends to the dinner-table has un unpleasant 
taste. She will not be at the trouble of clean- 
ing out the oven-flues, and cannot imagine 
why the paste will not rise. 
fish upon the kitchen-table from the time it is 
brought until she is ready to cook it, and 
stands by with a look of innocence while the 
fishmonger is scolded for sending stale fish. 
When she lays a fire she crams it with bun- 
dles of wood so that it will not light, and sup- 


When the maid-of-all-work obtains | 


She leaves the | 


plements her bad architecture with whole | 


boxes of matches and very long candle-ends. 
She stirs the kitchen-fire every time she 
passes it, and keeps it blazing even wher there 
is no cooking to be done, and when the fami- 
ly is dining out. If the heat makes her ill, 
she blames the poor accommodation of the 
house, and talks as if she had come from a 
palace to enter service. If she has a gas-stove, 
the taps are constantly turned on; and, as to 
lowering the lights in the passages or scullery, 
such an idea never crosses her mind even in 
dreams. She will send up the eggs either 
raw or hard boiled rather than use your sand- 


pacity for taking trouble” will do much for 
the production of food which shall be whole- 
some and palatable as well. This is exactly 
the quality deficient in an ordinary cook. 
Flavoring, frying, and making puff-paste, are 
not to be learned in a day, though common- 
sense and the will to use it are enough for the 
preparation of an ordinary dinner. But the 
contemporary cook has only one recipe for 
every dish—namely, quantity and waste. She 
asks for a dozen eggs and a pint of cream for 


isinglass to gelatine only because it is more 
expensive. A whole pot of jam must be con- 
sumed to make a single tartlet. A joint in 
the kitchen, and another in the parlor, is the 
allowance she prescribes for every day. She 
never keeps gravy; it is mean to boil down 
bones and scraps. If gravy is wanted, gravy- 
beef should be ordered. The rind should be 
cut off the bacon at least an inch thick, and 
a crock of broken bread must always be kept 
to get mouldy for the honor of the house. 
Frying can only be done in lard in any re- 
spectable kitchen, and what number of oys- 
ters are required for a single patty we do not 
venture to estimate. Untidiness, too, the 
constant companion of wastefulness, she has 
reduced toa science. Her cupboards are an 
alarming mixture of scraps, sauces, forgotten 
whites of eggs, and pots of dripping, together 
with raisins and corn-flour, furniture-polish, 
and black-lead. 

Her destruction of articles of food is well 
matched by her treatment of the crockery and 
kitchen-utensils in her charge. She warms 
the best china dinner-plates to a white heat. 
The dishes she puts into the oven, until their 
surface resembles that of the crackle porcelain 
admired by collectors. If they are adorned 
with arms or monograms in color and gilding, 
she early discovers the efficacy of strong soda 
and soft soap in the removal of such vanities. 
A few dexterous movements will chip the 
edges on a stone sink, and she thinks it well 
to remove such excrescences as the handles 
of dishes or the tops of their covers; her 
reasons for these measures may be sanitary, 
as handles only form recesses for grease and 
dust, and it is impossible to clean them with- 
out trouble. Pudding-basins she consumes 
in large numbers, and uses butter-boats to 
feed the cat. The dishes she sends to table 
invariably soil the cloth, and are so full of 
gravy that they often spill on the way up- 
stairs. The covers are smeared with greasy 
finger-marks, and it is well if the outside only 
is dirty. Her personal habits accord with 
her domestic and social qualities. Personal 
ablutions she does not affect, but wipes her 
hands usually on the table-cloth, or whatever 
else is within her reach. Pudding-cloths are 
convenient for the purpose, and become so 
saturated with various animal oils, butter, 
fat, and lard, that they are devoured by the 
mice which, with flies, kittens, and black- 
beetles, constitute the fauna of the kitchen. 
A small piece of broken looking-glass on the 
dresser enables her now and then to smooth 
her hair, the usual appearance of which sug- 
gests the occasional but scanty use of the 
blacking-brush. The chief efforts of her toi- 
let upon week-days are made for the advent 
of the butcher’s boy, but she is not given to 
wasting time in the decoration of her form. 
All her powers in this line are reserved for 
Sunday.—Saturday Review. 
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HE year which is rapidly waning into 

history has not been notable for great 
events, either on this continent or beyond the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. No one conspic- 
uous circumstance stands out from the mass; 
there have been no mighty military or civil 
convulsions, no upheaving of thrones, no dis- 
tinct and sudden social or political revolu- 
tions. Nor has it, happily, been a year dis- 
tinguished for vast and wide-spread calamity 
in disease or disaster. In one quarter of the 
globe only has there been an exception to 
this, in the extensive famine of Central Hin- 


; 


| 





dostan; and that, thanks to wise precau- | 


tion and energetic statesmanship, was con- 
fined to much narrower limits than were at 
first thought possible. 

The United States have been blessed with 
a bountiful harvest; but the unsettled con- 
dition of the finances, an uncertain general 
policy, and perhaps other causes, have pre- 
vented the country from reaping its full bene- 
fits, and business has remained depressed 
during a great portion of the year, with faint 
signs toward the end, however, of a long- 
hoped-for revival. 

The continuance of the troubles at the 
South have been a subject of much anxiety, 
and now and then of apprehension. Both in 
Louisiana and in Arkansas rival factions 
have contested the right to rule, and bloody 
More than ever has 
it been experienced how much more difficult 
is the work of building up than that of pull- 
ing down; the iconoclasm of war was easy, 


collisions have ensued. 


at least in its methods, compared with the 
discovery of the true and wise way to recon- 
struct the defeated States, and strike a bal- 
ance between justice and policy in dealing 
with the three elements of the present South- 
ern population—the native whites, the freed- 
men, and the more recent settlers from the 
North. The attentive observer, however, dis- 
cerns some signs, as the year declines, of an 
improved condition in that portion of the 
country ; and time may probably be trusted 
to finally settle it on a basis of permanent re- 
publican order and peace. 

On the other hand, the alarming corrup- 
tions and extravagancies of some of our city 
governments have met with what seems to 
be an effective shock. Rich peculators, bold 
in the illusion of the omnipotence of money, 
have been thrust from power into prisons. 
Public opinion has been awakened to the re- 
mote as well as immediate evils of official 
dishonesty, and has here and there expressed 
itself with a force that has achieved success. 
The absence of exciting organic questions 
has given the community leisure to «examine 
into matters more close to it, and to correct 
many long-standing abuses from which such 
questions have hitherto withdrawn its atten- 
tion. This revival has in it a suggestion of 





great hopefulness, for it is easy to perceive 
that municipal and official abuse of power is 
fraught with the gravest danger to the republic. 

With only one foreign power have our re- 
lations been any thing like strained. The 
capture of the Virginius, and the execution of 
her crew, gave rise to demands upon Spain 
for reparation which have threatened serious 
differences; and the year closes with this 
affair still unsettled. 

Politically, the exciting event of the year 
was the autumn elections, which transferred 
the legislative preponderance of the lower 
House of Congress from a party which has 
possessed it continuously for fourteen years 
to that which has, for an equal length of 
time, been forced to content itself with “ the 
cold shade of opposition.” The “ divine 
right of bolting” was never, perhaps, so ex- 
tensively expressed; and that “ shifting 
third” of the electoral body which, as Ma- 
caulay tells us, is the compensation balance- 
wheel of the system of party, certainly exer- 
cised its influence in a manner that was un- 
mistakable. 

A similar political overturning was the 
most important political event of the year in 
England. Early in February Mr. Gladstone, 
the premier, finding that the support he was 
likely to receive in Parliament would not en- 
able him to maintain a strong government, 
suddenly dissolved that body, and new elec- 
tions were held without delay. Their result 
created general surprise. For the first time 
in more than thirty years the Tories found 
themselves in a majority of more than fifty in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone and 
his cabinet gave way to Mr. Disraeli and his 
political friends, and these still hold the reins 
of power. 

England brought the Ashantee War to a 
successful conclusion early in the year, and 
that was the only foreign contest engaged in 
by a European nation during 1874. The Ben- 
gal famine, which threatened the destruction 
of millions of Anglo-Indian subjects, was hap- 
pily confined to narrow bounds. 

The most important legislative act in 
England was the passage of the bill to sup- 
press ritualism, late in the parliamentary ses- 
sion. Indirectly, a revival of theological con- 
troversy was stimulated by this measure, and 
provoked the appearance of one of the most 
remarkable essays of recent times. This 
was Mr. GJadstone’s pamphlet on “The Vati- 
can Decrees.” It had long been suspected 
that the great Liberal chief was drifting 
toward the Church of Rome, to which his old 
friend and colleague, Lord Ripon, had be- 
come a convert. This suspicion caused the 
pamphlet, which powerfully arraigned the 
dogma of papal infallibility, to be all the 
more eagerly read and discussed. Mr. Glad- 
stone never used his earnest and forcible pen 
to more effective purpose. His argument 


tended to show that the practical acceptance 
of and obedience to the infallible decrees of 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the pontiff are absolutely incompatible with 
good citizenship in England. : 

The same issue, carried beyond the region 
of argument into that of legislative and ex- 
ecutive action, has been the most obtrusive 
feature of events in Germany during the 
year. The Falk laws, reducing the Catholic 
as well as Protestant organizations to the 
strict supervision and discipline of the state, 
regulating the functions of the clergy, and 
providing a system of judicial control and 
punishment, have been enforced with true Bis- 
marckian rigor and fearlessness. The Arch- 
bishops of Posen and Cologne have been fined 
and imprisoned, and many priests subjected 
to the punishments ordained by the laws. 

The attempted assassination of Prince 
Bismarck, the trial and conviction of his as- 
sailant, and the arrest and prosecution of 
Count von Arnim, have been noteworthy in- 
cidents in the current progress of Germany. 

In Spain, the same dreary picture of a re- 
bellion dragging its length with sluggish 
course, and of a government weakly striving 
to subdue it, has continued to present itself ; 
while a scene strikingly similar has been pro- 
ceeding through the year on the island of 
Cuba. Early in the year the Castelar gov- 
ernment was overturned by the coup d'état of 
General Pavia, and Marshal Serrano placed at 
the head of a régime republican in name, and 
military in substance. Soon after this event, 
the fall of Cartagena put an end to at least 
one of the Spanish rebellions, that of the so- 
cialists in the south. 

The French Government has continued in 
the hands of Marshal MacMahon, but has ap- 
parently approached no nearer a permanent 
settlement. Parties have wrangled, in vain, 
to secure the power; meanwhile, a reviving 
strength and commercial prosperity have 
made some amends for the discouraging as- 
pect of politics. Two state prisoners of 


| note, Henri Rochefort and Marshal Bazaine, 








have escaped from confinement, the one from 
the penal colony of New Caledonia, the other 
from the historic fle de Ste.-Marguerite. 

The Italians have once more demonstrated 
their capacity for self-government by choos- 
ing a new Parliament in a perfectly quiet and 
deliberate manner, while the relations be- 
tween the pope and the kingdom have under- 
gone no material change. 

Death bas not been very exacting, in this 
country at least, in its demands upon the 
Olympian circle of the famous. The most 
conspicuous loss was that of Charles Sumner, 
who died at Washington in March, after a 
consecutive service of nearly twenty-three 
years in the national Senate. Happily he did 
not pass away until the Legislature of his 
State had expunged the resolution of censure 
adopted the year before, a circumstance that 
had weighed heavily on his heart, and per- 
haps hastened his death. Ex-President Fill- 
more also died in March, within a week, 
strange to say, of the death of Judge N. EK. 
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Hall, his old law-partner, and « member of 
his cabinet. Thus but one ex-President re- 
mains, in the person of Andrew Johnson, In 
Benjamin R. Curtis the American bar lost 
one of its most commanding figures ; and in 
Charles Astor Bristed American letters were 
deprived of one of their most genial votaries. 

The European dead of the year are more 
numerous, and in some cases more eminent. 
Chief among them was the aged Guizot, who 
passed away after a life full of political and 
literary triumphs, amid the regrets of all the 
civilized world. France also lost Jules Janin 
the critic, and Jules Michelet the historian. 
Of Germans, the most noted of the dead were 
the famous cartoon-artist Kaulbach, Strauss 
the theological writer, and that German Bé- 
ranger, Hoffmann. The most conspicuous 
names in the English necrology of the vear 
are those of David Livingstone the explor- 
er, Agnes Strickland the historian, Herman 
Merivale, Shirley Brooks, the editor of Punch, 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, the old Marquis of 
Clanricarde, John Laird, the builder of the 
Alabama, and that sweet songstress and ami- 
able woman, Parepa-Rosa. 


—— In a recent sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Manning, of Boston, occurs the following 
passage in regard to newspapers as guides in 
an estimate of life and events: 


“The more we read'them (the newspapers) 
the less accurate and comprehensive is our 
knowledge of the actual condition of the 
world; not that they mean to mislead us, 
though they often do, concerning the matters 
of which they treat, but they are occupied al- 
most wholly with a class of affairs and events 
which are exceptional, and which turn away 
our minds from the main and common experi- 
ences of the race. We read of the one shock- 
ing murder, and forget the millions who live 
on in safety and peace under the protection of 
the laws; accounts of a single conflagration, 
flood, earthquake, hurricane, tidal wave, which 
has happened somewhere within the four quar- 


ters of the great globe, blind our eyes to the | 
cultivate kindly feelings in July as well as in 


vast areas of smiling lands full of thriving 
cities, plentiful harvests, and teeming popu- 
Jations of happy men and women and little 
children. One great scandal darkens our sky, 
and we are cast down in our minds, as though 
virtue had ceased from the earth; whereas 
the world is full of stainless families, and high- 
hearted fathers and mothers, and pure and 
noble sons and daughters, giving us bright 
hopes of the future, and admonishing us that 
we are foolishly blind if we say that the for- 
mer times were better than these.” 


Now, there is not only a great deal of 
general truth in these statements, but a very 


special application to America and American | 
| would carry us securely and triumphantly 


newspapers as compared with European so- 


ciety und European newspapers. The pecul- | 


iar misleading character of events recorded 


in a newspaper, so graphically pictured by Dr. | 


Manning, has its most marked phase in Amer- 


ican journals. Here more than anywhere else | 
| and human sympathy, that would always an- | 


are the crimes and the scandals of the day 
made the most of; here they are proclaimed 


with louder tongue, and paraded with great- | 


er zeal and ostentation; here they are spe- 





cially dragged into conspicuous position for 
the derision, the censure, or the amusement 
of the people. This has been unfortunate 
encugh in its influence upon our people, but 
it has been and is peculiarly injurious t® us 
abroad where our newspaper records are re- 
ceived as indexes of our civilization. There 
is much less reserve with us in treating many 
topics and events than with the foreign press ; 
Yankee enterprise has little inclination to 
hesitate when racy morsels of news are in 
question ; and then it is peculiarly true that 
the newspapers of a foreign country are more 
significant than those of the reader’s own— 
their criminal revelations are not offset by his 
personal experience or knowledge of condi- 
tions. To a Londoner a piece of local seandal 
pertains to the individuals concerned alone ; it 
is not in the least representative; but a simi- 
lar bit of scandal coming from New York im- 
presses him as national in character—the 
whole people seem, in a measure, responsi- 
ble for it. There is no way to repress our 
newspapers, but the public ought to learn to 
accept the turbulent and criminal record they 
exhibit for what it is worth—as painful 
enough revelations of vice and disorder, but 
as pertinent only to individuals or to a class. 


—— A writer in the Saturday Review 
raised the question last year whether a great 
deal of that which is recognized as Christ- 
mas benevolence is not purely a manufact- 
ured sentiment. There is a good deal of 


extravagant utterance and artificial feeling at | 
| this season, no doubt; and we should not 


wonder if they excite in some minds a reac- 
tionary spirit. A few cynical people are prone 
to ask why benevolence and charity and good- 
will should pertain to one season more than 
to another; why the lesson of Christ’s life 
should not animate the heart and guide the 
conduct all the year round; why it is not 
incumbent upon us as a matter of duty to 


December ; and what virtue there is in being 


spasmodically stimulated to be generous and | 
| do right at occasional intervals. 


The high-sounding wisdom of these ques- 
tions is'like a good deal of other high-sound- 
ing wisdom—made up with one important 
omission. It leaves out human nature. If 
we were all strong, balanced, equal to each 
occasion, wise with an even and-* sustained 
wisdom, serenely and unyieldingly wirtuous, 
full of truth, magnanimity, generosity, and 
justice—then, of course, our all-sufficiency 


along the path of duty. We should do what 
ought to be done, we should leave nothing 
undone; we should be sufficient for all oc- 
casions ; we should have well-springs of feel- 
ing and charity and good-will and kindliness 


imate our conduct, and never need replen- 
ishing. Saturday reviewers are blest, no 
doubt, with high and noble organizations 








of this character, but so many people in the 
world are not, that the recurrences of a 
period specially associated with certain vir- 
tuous feelings may well have its worthy pur- 
pose. Some of us are prone to drift away 
into selfishness ; some of us, in the contests 
of life, become hardened and harsh ; some of 
us, in the pressure of many labors, or in the 
pursuit of many pleasures, become forgetful or 
neglectful of human interests around us. He 
is a better man, no doubt, who does not re- 
quire a periodical stirring up of his sympa- 
thies ; but, unfortunately, the larget number 
of mankind are outcomes of surrounding con- 
ditions, and are often lifted above themselves 
by external influences; and he is not a bad 
man, at least, who, at certain periods, re- 
plenishes the humane elements of his nature 
by a surrender to influences originating in a 
great event, and hallowed by long association. 
We ought to be generous and kindly at all sea- 
sons ; but we shall lose nothing if, at Christ- 
mas-time, we endeavor to get a step nearer 
to tke hearts of our friends ; if we open our 
imaginations and our sympathies more fully 
and freely to hopes and sufferings around us; 
if once a year we outdo our best doings by a 
little better doing. 





The colurons of newly-discovered 
houses in recent excavations at Pompeii are 
described “as no real columns at all, but 
masses of brick covered with plaster.” It 
must be a great shock to those who cease- 
lessly denounce the shams and superficial 
methods of the present era, to find that the 
art of imitation dates back to the Roman civ- 
ilization. To others, who keep alive a faith 
in progress, such a discovery must be great- 
ly refreshing. It may be questioned whether 
we are not too sensitive in regard to what we 
call shams and imitations, these things being 
possibly entirely admissible when form and 
outward expression are the purposes in view. 
A propos of the Pompeiian excavations, we 
learn that a large painting of Orpheus, with 
the beasts listening to his music, has just 
been brought to light, which is described as 


| one of the most striking among the mural 


paintings of the buried city. The wish is 
expressed by the Pall Mall Gazette that it 
may not be removed, as was, until recently, 
the case with all the Pompeiian discoveries. 
“A painting,” it says truly, “or any thing 
else, loses more than half its value if it is 
earried off from the place for which it is 
meant. In a museum it is simply a speci- 
men; in its own place it is part of a whole. 
For objects which, for any cause, cannot be 
left on the spots where they are found, the 
museum which is forming in Pompeii itself, 
not that at Naples, is clearly the right place. 
For the rest, the simple course is that which 
is now followed—that of roofing in the build- 
ings where perishable objects, like paintings, 
are found. Leda showing her children to 
Tyndarus is worth ten times as much in her 
own place, on the wall where she was first 
painted, than if she had been carried off to 
keep company with Briseis and Iphigenia 
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among a crowd of other objects which were 
never meant to be seen all together.” 


On the occasion of the funeral of 
Mayor Havemeyer in New York there was a 
large gathering of people in the streets to see 
the procession. The cortége scarcely pos- 
sessed a feature different from the ordinary 
funeral-procession, excepting in the military 
regiments that escorted the remains to the 
But, as the hearse and its followers 





grave. 


pursued their solemn way between masses. 


of people gathered on either side, it was no- 
ticeable that not a person among the assem- 
bled thousands lifted his hat as the body 
passed by him. Nota token of respect was 
vouchsafed, with the exception of an orderly 
silence. This fact is not to be attributed to 
any lack of regard for the deceased mayor ; 
it was not a manifestation of special in- 
difference ; it was simply an illustration of 
the rude manners and bad taste of an Amer- 
ican crowd. In France, every citizen lifts 
his hat to the most ordinary funeral cor- 
tége ; here, the body of one who was the fore- 


most magistrate of the city is carried through | 


our streets, and no one has the thoughtful- 
ness, or the nice breeding, or the good taste, 
to yield to it the simplest act of reverence or 
respect. This little incident seems to us very 
significant of our great national defect, and 
the sooner we amend our public and private 
training so that the people are taught habits 
of respect, the better it will be for our na- 
tional reputation, and for the welfare of those 
minor morals which so closely connect them- 
selves with the greater ones. 


It has been intimated to us, from 
a trustworthy source, that a very marked 
change in the fashion of ladies’ dresses is 
impending. This is the abolition of redun- 
dant trimming, of gimps, jets, bugles, beads, 
ribbons, and what not, that our women are 
so fond of hanging about their persons. In 
nothing have our women so unmistakably 
indicated their inferior intellectual plane to 
men than in their fashions of dress. That 
they should be attired richly and elegantly, 
is what every man of liberal taste concedes ; 
but that they should ceaselessly mistake 
meaningless ornament for beauty is what 
every man of cultivated taste deplores. It 
is specially in dress-trimmings that deficiency 
of culture is manifested—for these outhang- 
ings are almost invariably senseless addi- 
tions ; they destroy simplicity and unity of 
design; they break up lines and diffuse ef- 
fect ; they destroy the nobility and the large- 
ness and the essential character of the dress 
upon which thev are attached. There is 
another extreme of baldness, but better this 
than the current taste for a display that is 
essentially barbaric in its nature. A woman 
who loads her dress with ornaments simply 
because they are ornaments, is animated by 
the identical impulse that stimulates a sav- 
age to cover himself with beads. The dis- 


tinct difference between the barbaric and the 
civilized in the use of decoration is that the 
One is intelligently directed to a unity of 
plan and harmony of parts, while the other 
is an impulse that delights in the extraneous 
for its own sake. 





Witerarp. 


HE extraordinary rapidity of its sale, and 

the unusual way in which it has seized 
and held the public attention, make it seem 
almost superfiuous to say any thing in this 
place of Dr. John William Draper’s remarkable 
“ History of the Conflict between Religion and 


bution and reception are enough, not only to 
prove that the public mind was singularly well 
prepared for the book, but that the work itself 
has not failed to successfully fill the place that 
has waited for it. Opinions of Dr. Draper’s in- 
ferences, beliefs, and even of many of his state- 
ments, may and will differ widely; but we 
have already had sufficient testimony to the 
fact that every thinking reader has cagerly 
} sought to see them for liimself, has found them 
stated with such consummate ability as to chal- 
lenge his highest powers of reflection, and has 
laid them down with the conviction that he has 
read a very remarkable book. 

The peculiar force and probably lasting in- 
fluence of Dr. Draper’s work are the results, 
it seems evident, of three causes: First, the 
fact of its coming into the arena at the precise 
moment when the conflict it describes is be- 
ginning to draw perforce upon itself the inter- 
est of every thoughtful man, no matter how 
he may have succeeded heretofore in standing 
aloof. This is noted with an entire apprecia- 
tion of its importance in Dr. Draper’s preface, 
in which he repeatedly refers to the universal 
consciousness that we are in a period of ab- 
sorbing questiortings and changes. ‘‘ We live 
in the daybreak of better things,” he says. 
** Society is anxiously expecting light, to see 
in what direction it is drifting. It plainly dis- 
cerns that the track along which the voyage 
of civilization has thus far been made, has 
been left, and that a new departure, on an un- 
known sea, has been taken.”” And, again: 
** Can we exaggerate the importance of a con- 
tention in which every thoughtful person must 
take part whether he will or not? In a mat- 
ter so solemn as that of religion, all men, 
whose temporal interests are not involved in 
existing institutions, earnestly desire to find 
the truth. They seek information as to the 
subjects in dispute, and as to the conduct of 
the disputants.” 

The second of the forceful qualities of Dr. 
Draper’s work is the really philosophical char- 
acter of his treatment of his subject, ‘* What 
I have sought to do is, to present a clear and 
impartial statement of the views and acts of 
the two contending parties. In one sense I 
have tried to identify myself with each, so as 
to thoroughly comprehend their motives ; but, 
in another and higher sense, I have endeav- 
ored to stand aloof, and relate with impartial- 
ity their actions.”” Of the many who have pro- 
fessed this high intent, so easily put in words 
and so easily forgotten in the heat of argu- 
ment, Dr. Draper is one of the few who have 
not violated their professions. He has lost no 
force through indulging in polemics, and has 
laid himself open to no charge of underrating 
the opposing forces. ‘“‘In the management 
of each chapter I have usually set the orthodox 
view first, and have then followed it with that 
of its opponents.” And, in connection with 
this, there follows a passage of the preface 
which it is necessary to quote in further ex- 
planation of a method which has added so 
largely to the vigor of the book: “In thus 
treating the subject it has not been necessary 
to pay much regard to more moderate or inter- 
| mediate opinions, for, though they may be in- 











} mine the issue. 
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Science.’”’? These very facts of its rapid distri- | 






trinsically of great value, in conflicts of this 
kind it is not with the moderates, but with 
the extremists, that the impartial reader is 
mainly concerned. Their movements deter- 
For this reason I have had 
little to say respecting the two great Christian 
confessions, the Protestant and the Greek 
Churches. As to the latter, it has never, since 
the restoration of science, arrayed itself in op- 
position to the advancement of knowledge. 
On the contrary, it has always met it with wel- 
come, . . . In speaking of Christianity, refer- 


| ence is generally made to the Roman Chureh, 





partly because its adherents compose the ma- 
jority of Christendom, partly because its de- 
mands are the most pretentious, and partly be- 
cause it has commonly sought to enforce those 
demands by the civil power. None of the 
Protestant Churches has ever occupied a posi- 
tion so imperious—none has ever had such 
wide-spread political influence. For the most 
part they have been averse to constraint, and, 
except in very few instances, their opposition 
has not passed beyond the exciting of theo- 
logical odium.” 

A third element of power in the book is the 
manner—apart from the philosophical character 
—of the treatment. In striking conciseness, 
clearness of statement, a quality commonly 
known as “ meatiness,” and 2 vigorous skill in 
the manipulation of his subject, showing that 
the author had as clear a view of what he pur- 
posed to construct as an architect’s plan pre- 
sents of a future building—in these unusual 
and sterling traits we have hardly ever seen 
this remarkable book rivaled; it is too sel- 
dom even approached. 

These things have struck us most forcibly 
in reading the book from the point of view of 
purely literary judgment. This is not the 
place for the statement or discussion of other 
views regarding it. And in regard to the ar- 
rangement and sequence of its contents—al- 
ready so widely known that a review of them 
is almost a work of supererogation—a very few 
words will be sufficient. 

The general arrangement of the work is as 
follows: It first treats of the origin of modern 
science, as distinguished from ancient, and 
seeks to show that it was ‘“‘a consequence of 
the Macedonian campaigns, which brought Asia 
and Europe into contact.”” Then of the origin 
of Christianity, its advance to imperial power, 
and the changes made in it by the influence of 
the hitherto pagan religion of the Roman Em- 
pire. ‘* The parties to the conflict thus placed,” 
says the author, ‘*I next relate the story of their 
first open struggle ; it is the first, or Southern, 
Reformation. The point in dispute had re- 
spect to the nature of God, It involved the 
rise of Mohammedanism.” The restoration 
of science “throughout the dominions of the 
Arabians” followed this, and the result of 
more philosophic ideas thus made current 
—the “second conflict,” that respecting the 
nature of the soul—is next considered, with 
the doctrines of emanation and absorption 
prominent in it. The “third conflict” is that 
in which Galileo was the leader in scieace—the 
conflict with regard to the true structure of the 
earth, its position, and the relations of the so- 
lar system. The “fourth conflict” is the sec- 
ond, or Northern, Reformation—known to us 
as the Reformation. ‘The special form it as- 
sumed was a contest respecting the standard 
or criterion of truth, whether it is to be found 
in the Church or inthe Bible. The determina- 
tion of this involved a settlement of the rights 
of reason, or intellectual freedom.”” And thus 
Dr. Draper brings us to the fifth or present 
conflict. ‘“‘ We are now in the midst of a con- 

troversy respecting the mode of government 
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of the world, whether it be by incessant divine 
intervention, or by the operation of primordial 
and unchangeable law. The intellectual move- 
ment of Christendom has reached that point 
which Arabism had attained to in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries; and doctrines which 
were then discussed are presenting themselves 
again for review; such are those of Evolution, 
Creation, Development.” Then, ina brief and 
vigorous summary, the author treats, first, of 
what Latin Christianity has done for modern 
civilization ; and, second, of what Science has 
done. After this, with a definition of the atti- 
tude of Roman Christianity in the impending 
conflict—the definition given by the Vatican 
Council itself—the book is brought to a close. 

To give an idea, by illustrative passages, 
of the masterly manner in which Dr. Draper 
deals with particular divisions of his subject, 
would require more space than is here at our 
disposal. One peculiar trait of his style has, 
however, struck us so forcibly that we cannot 
refrain from referring to it very briefly. This 
is the remarkable readiness in the use of strik- 
ing and exactly appropriate illustrations and 
similes—a facility which is easily to be traced 
to the influence of a life spent in constant 
physical experiments, placing it in the power 
of the writer to make plain his passage by an 
analogy which occurs to him at once as an 
every-day matter, while to his readers it is 
forceful and novel in the extreme, and pro- 
duces an effect to be remembered. Little things 
in Dr. Draper’s book—the wafer and razor il- 
lustration in Chapter V., the figure of the 
cloud in Chapter [X., and many other striking 
and beautiful passages—show this constantly. 
As a writer, he has it to count among his high- 
est elements of power. And for the purity and 
vigor of the general forms in which he puts 
his thought, we cannot give a better proof 
than to quote the final passage of the volume, 
and thus appropriately end so long a notice: 

“There must be absolute freedom for 
thought. The ecclesiastic must learn to keep 
himself within the domain he has chosen, and 
cease to tyrannize over the philosopher, who, 
conscious of his own strength and the purity 
of his motives, will bear such interference no 
longer. ,What was written by Esdras near the 
willow-fringed rivers of Babylon, more than 
twenty-three centuries ago, still holds good: 
* As for Truth, it endureth and is always strong; 
it liveth and conquereth for evermore !’” 


** Under the Greenwood-Tree,” “‘ A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,’ and ** Desperate Remedies,” had 
made it very clear that Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
with all his faults (some of them very sharply 
defined and glaring), was not likely to write an 
insignificant book, whatever else he might do. 
And this knowledge led to a very eager expecta- 
tion of his new novel, “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd ”’—first published in the Cornhill Maga- 
gine, but waited for until its publication in a 
volume, by that great majority of readers who 
properly dislike the serial form in a story in 
which they foresee any unusual merit. 

“* Far from the Madding Crowd” is in many 
ways a disappointing book. It bristles with 
possibilities of good things, but very few of 
them are fulfilled; its episodes are capital, but 
their connection, the structure of the plot, and 
the course and result of the action, are some- 
times almost laughable. There is power in 
each part as soon as it is detached from the 
whole; it is like a mosaic of admirable mate- 
rials badly put together. 

One fault in the book, not committed in Mr. 
Hardy’s previous works, is found in the fact 
that he has not given us, in the whole course 
of the story, a single character to whom one 





becomes in any way attached. In his previous | and one evidently painted with a great deal 


novels, an active human iaterest has been ex- 
cited in at least one or two among his dramatis 
persone ; in“ A Pair of Blue Eyes” it was a 
singular fact that he caused both his heroes to 
win such strong sympathy that a constant 
doubt existed as to which one hoped would 
win; and his heroine won a kind of pitying 
affection from all his readers. But in “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd” quite a different 
effect is produced, and we question whether 
Boldwood or Oak will have any strong follow- 
ing; while Bathsheba will win little more than 
a scarcely complimentary touch of pity for her 
failings. 

Mr. Hardy’s safety has lain in the perfec- 
tion of his art; it will be a fatal error if he 
grows careless, and inconsiderate of broader 
effects than those of skillfully-sketched epi- 
sodes or tours de force of character-drawing. 
He should keep better things in mind also, for 
these will not sustain him in a truly lasting 
esteem, however they may attract for a while. 


“The Poems of William Blake,” preceded 
by a biography from the pen of their editor, 
W. M. Rossetti, form one of the most remark- 
able of the things half-forgotten by the general 
reader, whose revivals have in some degree the 
effect of entire novelty. The singular and al- 
most weird character of Blake’s genius caused 
it to be but little understood even among his 
contemporaries, save by a few of the greatest 
of his fellow-artists. And his literary work 
passed rapidly into comparative obscurity, 
from which it has now been for the first time 
worthily brought into public view, though 
there have been several previous attempts to 
call attention to it. The biography is an ad- 
mirable one, lending a singular interest to the 
weird, quaint rhymes and occasional wild bits 
of power that follow in the body of the vol- 
ume. It isa good thing to have again some 
memorial of the man of whose work Flaxman 
said, ‘* The time will come when the finest of 
Blake’s designs will be as much sought for 
and treasured up as those of Miche] Angelo.” 

A unique work, entitled “‘ The Memoirs of Ba- 
ber,” has recently been translated from Tartar into 
French by M. Pavet de Courteilles, of Paris, and 
most favorably criticised. Baber, the founder of 
the Mongol dynasty in Hindostan, was an Asiatic 
genius of the highest order, who wrote his memoirs 
in his native Tartar, in the same spirit as Cesar 
wrote his ‘‘Commentaries.”’ Those memoirs, sin- 
gularly instructive, narrate the episodes of a most 
romantic life, filled with the strangest adventures 
and vicissitudes, and the impressions of a supe- 
rior mind, expressed in simple, concise, and vig- 
orous terms, conveying to his successors the most 
valuable precepts and lessons. This adventurer, 
the contested sovereign of a paltry state in his 
youth, after a thousand vicissitudes, dies Emperor 
of India, which he conquered with twelve thousand 
Afghans. 

The third part of “* The Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,” by Daremberg and Sa- 
glio, has just been issued in Paris. As regards the 
scientific rigor of the text, or the absolute exact- 
ness of reproduction, this work will undoubtedly 
prove to be one of the most useful and remarkable 
of the present generation. 
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| Figen month saw a good many new pict- 
ures by New-York artists placed at the 
Century Club for the first time, and the De- 
cember exhibition was quite as varied in char- 
acter, and afforded several very nice specimens 
of first-class work. 

Among the most interesting of the pictures, 





of fresh feeling, is George Butler’s portrait of 
the wife of one of the chief New-York sculp- 
tors. The face is done in profile, of a hand- 
some and decidedly marked brunette type; 
and the visitor, in looking at it, is at once 
struck with the remarkably good feeling that 
characterizes the texture and color of the veined 
skin on the temples. The blue lines show 
through the delicate flesh, not being painted 
with the least exaggeration, and still they show 
a person of a delicately-strung temperament, 
and that the painter is capable of analyzing 
the points in a face which mark individual 
peculiarity. Over the neck and arms, which 
are only covered by black lace, there is a great 
charm of color; the semi-opaque turnings and 
lights and shadows in the lines of the form 
making a most harmonious and agreeable com- 
plement of lines with the blue-black meshing 
of the lace where it catches the light, and a 
brownish dragging of the line where it falls 
into shady or inconspicuous places. The or- 
naments, too, of amber, locket and ear-rings, 
are full of subtile light and color and depth 
of tone of their own; and, whether you look 
at the light parts of them, where carvings 
catch the eye, or show stray gleams of trans- 
mitted brightness striking through the sub- 
stance of the gum, they are thoroughly mel- 
low and harmonious, and rich with distilled 
tinctures of color. 

Mr. La Farge, whom we never mention 
without a good deal of genuine enthusiasm, 
contributed a couple of little water -lilies to 
this collection; and, going back to look at 
them as we did three or four times, at each suc- 
cessive visit we found the cool, quiet corner of 
nature to contain more. Mr. La Farge never 
seems to us to be a sensuous artist; the spirit 
and meaning of his paintings are infinitely more 
noble and elevating than those which appeal 
merely to us by an exquisite bodily form ; but, 
notwithstanding one usually thinks of the type 
of character of his portraits and of their mor- 
al and intellectual possibilities, and that the 
atmosphere of his landscapes is radiant with a 
great many associations of thought, suggest- 
ing types of scenery and the feeling and im- 
agination, not only of the artist himself, but 
of others as well, now and then some stray 
bit of his comes to us so loaded with the sense 
of its own being, that, like the impression pro- 
duced by music, one’s individuality seems to 
be absorbed by it. 

This little lily - picture shows the hali- 
pulpy star of two flowers floating in water, 
dark, in the depth of woods; and the cool air 
seems redolent of the fragrance of the flowers, 
over which a light is playing like that of the 
moon, in this “‘ woodiand enchanted.” Below 
the purple-red of the lily-pads, turned up 
against the dim shadow, one feels his wrists 
cool themselves as he looks into the liquid, 
pure pool, at whose bottom little sedges are 
sleeping. Like one of Mendelssohn’s ‘* Songs 
without Words,” this theme of the water-lily 
seems an epitome of a purest forest scene, and, 
while it scarcely comes as near one’s senses as 
a poem of Keats’s, with its “* mingling odor of 
fair musk-rose blooms,” and is yet scarcely 
as purely symbolica]l as George Herbert’s or 
Vaughan’s by - ways, “‘ primrosed and hung 
with shade,” the whispers in ‘‘ Kubla Khan,” 
and of Mr. Lowell’s “ Fountain of Youth,” 
seem to float around us, mingled with the 
fragrance of these saint-like lilies : 

“ Ah, too pure a mirror 
For one sick of error 
To see his sad face in! 
There the magical moonlight, 


With meek, saintly glory. 
Steeps summit and wold.” 
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Mr. George Boughton has lately sent to this 
country two very good new paintings, and one 
of these also adorned the walls of the Cen- 
tury. The scene, of a couple of young girls 
taking their tea under an apple-tree, is some- 
what of the flat, decorative style, that is usual 
with him in the figures and their accessories, 
which form the best part of his pictures. We 
never can see any artistic reason why, when 
Mr, Boughton has told his story tolerably 
well in the group of figures which form the 
eentre of his painting, he should cover a great 
stretch of canvas with a landscape which inas 
no particular object or beauty. This painting 
has less of this unmeaning canvas than usual, 
and is painted in a key of greens from a neu- 
tral apple-green to the gray, pearly hue. With 
these tints, and harmonizing charmingly with 
them, Mr. Boughton has painted the flesh and 
dresses of the two young ladies of the pink 
of the apple-blossoms, and the buff thet shows 
through their petals in the light. 

It is a long time since we have seen any 
thing from the hand of Mr. Henry Peters Gray 
in our exhibitions, and it is because we warmly 
welcome back one of our most popular paint- 
ers, as well as for the pleasure we took in look- 
ing at his mellow-hued ‘* Model of Cadore,” 
that we were glad to see this picture at the 
Century Club. Mr. Gray has been studying 
for two years or more, in Italy, the sub- 
dued colors and graduated lights and shades 
m Titian and Veronese. His coloring was 
always rich and soft; but, looking at this 
fair, female head, with its auburn hair, both 
where we were near enough to see the details 
of the dress, and far enough away to judge 
well of the degrees and naturalness, as well as 
artistic excellence of its different distances, it 
seemed to us that Mr. Gray has gained a great 
deal of positive force by his study, and that 
his pictures are on a higher basis of truth now 
than before he went away. 


In its notice of the exhibition of the “Society 
‘of the French Artists,” the Pall Mall Gazette has 
some striking comments on Fantin the flower and 
Millet the peasant and landscape painter. It thinks 
these two artists as in some sense “ representa- 
tives of different qualities that belong to the con- 
temporary art of France. A certain happy asso- 
ciation between the artist’s purpose and his exec- 
utive power is characteristic of what is best in 
French painting. However slight the intention, 
however modest the design, we are struck at once 
by this impression of completeness and balance 
only to be gained by a workman who can measuro 
accurately his own capabilities. The result need 
not be impressive, very often it is not even bean- 
tifal ; but there is always left the genuine artistic 
quality of perfect fitness, the satiefying effect of 
confident achievement. There is no painter who 
gains this effect more certainly than Fantin. His 
technical mastery is great, and it appears even 
greater through the judicious choice of such as- 
pects of his subjects as he can perfectly realize. 
His understanding of the growth and natural dis- 
position of flowers is an exceptional gift ; and his 
evident delight in reproducing so much beauty as 
he perceives, gives to his work the peculiar attrac- 
tion ofa perfectiy spontaneous performance. There 
is no such artifice in his mode of treatment as de- 
Stroys the natural simplicity that belongs to his 
subject : the vision no less than the expression is 
direct and sincere, and each group of roses or 
dahlias bears the mark of a convincing reality and 
the trace of actual imitation. Remembering how 
often flowers have received a very different inter- 
Pretation in art, it is impossible not to feel the 
fascination of this more faithful method. We even 
note with interest how the painter has recorded 
the defective form of individual blossoms, and has 
expressed the crushed and tumbled appearance of 
bunches of roses held tightly together. Fantin 
studies the forms of flowers as some other French 
peinters study the human form, with a desire to 





realize their imperfections no less closely than 
their beauties; and by this means he succeeds in 
securing for his work an extraordinary impression 
of vitality. And his system of manipulation is per- 
fectly fitted to the scope of his intent. He can repro- 
duce, by a clever imitation of texture, something 
of the character of the particular flowers, granting 
to rose-leaves their perishable quality, and repro- 


ducing not less successfully the strong outlines of | 
Bat, al- | 


dahlias and the hardier tints of peonies. 
though this is a wholly artistic kind of treatment, 
and satisfying within its limits, we cannot think 
that the artist possesses, with any completeness, 


the secret of beauty in flowers. It is, no doubt, | 
better to have this direct and partly faithful reali- | 


zation than the waxen artificiality, worthless from 
the point of view of either Nature or art, which 
has so often done duty for flower-painting. But 
the choice does not lie wholly between these ex- 
tremes. A profounder sense of flower-like beauty 
would not take from the reality of the result ; it 
would only substitute a higher for a lower kind of 
realism. Here we have an effect which strives 
chiefly after illusion, and, save in the single ele- 
ment of color, approaches very near to success; 
but the forms of flowers, no less than other forms, 
can yield without loss to a more abstract order of 
composition than is granted to them by M. Fantin. 
We recognize in his work very small trace of con- 
sidered design: the disposition of each group is 
fixed rather by accident, and, although this helps 
the impression of superficial reality, it is not fa- 
vorable to a profound interpretation of beauty. 
On the side of color the artist’s work is open to 
more positive objection. There is no remem- 
brance of sun or summer in the chosen scheme, 
and as an example of how the beauty may be taken 
out of Nature, we would point to the white roses 
exhibited here, which are cold in themselves, and 
set against a background that is still colder. In 
wintry biooms the artist comes nearer to success. 
He can realize the bright, hard tints of dahlias, 
where the color is strong rather than warm, but 
his means sometimes fail when a greater delicacy 
is needed.” 


In regard to Millet, the Gazette says: “If Fan- 
tin’s work may be taken as representative of the 
dexterous executive method that belongs to mod- 
ern French painting, the landscape of Millet as- 
suredly marks the highest point reached in another 
direction. French landscape art has developed a 
phase of sentiment that is altogether characteris- 
tic. In the study of Nature the painter has been 
drawn into closest sympathy with the least joyful 
seasons of the outward world. He has found in 
rustic employments something of melancholy and 
sad endurance, and has become possessed of a 
vision of landscape that has lost all brilliance of 
color and keeps the silvery, uncertain tints of a 
world always menaced by shadow. In the land- 
scape of Corot, of which there are here several 
very beautiful specimens, the delicate foliage seems 
always disturbed by some sinister gust of wind, 
the space of blue sky is distant and faint through 
the intervening tones of gray, and the pools of wa- 
ter give back a blurred image of the landscape on 
their shores. This sentiment of melancholy, 
which remains tender in the work of Corot, as- 
sumes in the landscape of Millet a savage quality. 
The artist singles out for representation the hard 
and pitiless aspects of Nature. He pictures the 
rustic’s life as a bitter conflict with opposing 
forces, a sad exile amid wild elements. There isa 
sketch here of peasants digging, in which the sense 
of persistent toil is almost fiercely given. The men 
labor as though a rustic’s lot in life were a long 
penance fixed by Fate to be expiated in a world 
of cheerless weather. Other sketches give further 
expression to the same idea. Two peasants pray- 
ing in the midst of a limitless expanse of ploughed 
land is the subject of a composition of grand effect, 
in which the painter has dwelt upon the solitari- 
ness of the laborer’s existence and its remoteness 
from the sources of sympathy cranted to the popu- 
lous life of the towns. And the same philosophy 
of Nature is expressed with equal force and deci- 
sion in the large picture called ‘The Old Stone 
House.’ It is a landecape in which the wild move- 
ment of weather overpowers the suggestion of any 
natural beauty. The old house stands alone on 
the brow of a long, low hill, open to the storm. 
The sky is overcast with drifting clouds, and 


' critics with characteristic force. 





’ against the sky the scant growth of a thorn-hedge 


shows its torn outline, while a single figure strug- 
gles with the wind that sweeps round the solitary 
tenement. Millet has been reproached by bis own 
countrymen for his neglect of the charm and tcn- 
derness of landscape, and he has answered his 
He does not deny 
the beauty of the sunlight or the grace of flowers.; 
but, although he sees these things, he sees none 
the less clearly ‘ the steaming horses that labor in 
the plain, and the laborer bent over his toi]. whose 
voice has been heard since the morning, and who 


| strives for a moment to stand erect in order that 


he may draw breath.’ This sentence serves as a 
commentary upon the artist’s choice of subject, 
and it shows also the distinctness and individu- 
ality of his purpose.” 


M. Dalou, a French sculptor who, like Millet 
the painter, draws his subjects from peasani-lite, 
has, in the London exhibition of the ** Society of 
French Artists,” a terra-cotta “* Paysanne Fran- 
gaise’—a mother suckling her infant daughter— 
which is described in the Academy as ‘*‘ touching 
the very ideal of this style of art. Seated on a 
basket, and wearing her clumsy sadots, the mother 
is still unsurpassable for grace, eweetness, and 
affection: she is a thorough peasant-woman, yet 
capable of teaching some open secret of loveliness 
to a princess ora nymph. This is national art, not 
undeserving even of a national recompense, which 
will be paid to M. Dalou in at least one form—that 
of his countrywomen’s sympathy and gratitude.” 





Hlusic and the Drama. 


J Yorick of ** Hamlet’? was a “ fellow of 

infinite jest.” The marked fault of the 
Spanish play adapted for Mr. Daly’s stage is 
its infinitesimal jest. A deep, sombre mono- 
tone will not do even in tragedy. Shake- 
speare’s art found it necessary to give us tke 
** porter’s scene ’’ in ‘* Macbeth,” and the an- 
tic words of the fool in ‘‘ Lear.”” The few fee- 
ble gleams of humor in the play with which Mr. 
Daly recently experimented upon the public 
taste, gave a sort of dim fire-fly light, but not 
enough to serve any artistic purpose. Life is 
too short, and genuine burdens too many and 
practical, to permit public attention to be much 
pleased with plays of a gloomy and heavy in- 
terest, save under certain exceptional condi- 
tions. The great tragedies press their claims 
by a sort of hereditary right. Even then they 
are only attractive through some unusual 
splendor of stage-setting, or the power of 
some actor whose natural genius or arduous 
study has enabled him to wear the cothurnus 
with classic dignity. 

The play “ Yorick,’? adapted from the 
Spanish of Tamayo, escapes being a tragedy 
not on account of its motive and coloring. It 
is rather because much of the poetic flavor has 
disappeared in the process of translation—a 
perilous ordeal for any imaginative work. The 
plot of the drama is strong and artful, though 
it involves some striking inconsistencies. 

Yorick, a comedian of the Shakespearean 
age, has a friend and a young wife who divide 
his affections, but who secretly love each oth- 
er, remorsefully, as it appears, for they are not 
hardened in their guilt. The comedian is im- 
patient of his own renown, and aspires to be 
great in a serious réle. His friend Shake- 
speare, the manager of the Blackfriars Theatre, 
yields to his wish, and assigns him the princi- 
pal part in a new play where he is to simulate 
the emotions of a husband who learns that his 
wife and his dearest friend are false to him. 
Walton, the rival tragedian, fired with jeal- 
ousy, acquaints Yorick with the dereliction of 
his own wife, and promises to tell him the 
name of his dishonorer in the last scene of tho 
play, wherein both are to act, and in which 
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also appear Alisan, the wife, and the friend, 
Edmond. 

The secret is revealed in the paper which 
the action of the play requires Walton to hand 
to Yorick. The latter is instantly infuriated 
with the passions he had been simulating, and 
turns the play into a genuine tragedy by stab- 
bing Xdmond. He learns too late, through the 
medium of Shakespeare, that the love of his 
wife and friend had been innocent. 

It is not difficult to funcy a number of strong 
tragic situations in the handling of this mate- 
rial, and the Spanish dramatist has shown the 
skill of a good workman. The main fault in 
structure is the confusion of the play within 
the play. ‘The Blackfriars audience are sup- 
posed to witness the instant transition from 
acting to fatal earnest, and we can fancy their 
bewilderment in the change of names by which 
the real people behind the mask inconsequent- 
ly address each other. With this exception, 
the story of the drama is told with sharp, con- 
secutive effect. 

Yet, on the whole, the atmosphere of this 
drama is melodramat:> rather than tragic. 
With a grave Spgnish audience, whose appe- 
tite for sentiment and melancholy is prover- 
bial, and in a language where commonplaces 
assume the majestic flow of poetry, the char- 
acters might rise to the heroic stature. Our 
blunt and unflattering English banishes such 
an illusion. The story remains a powerful 
one, indeed, but its ideal charm is gone, and 
naught is left but a mere picture of sombre and 
furious passion. 

The English auditor has his prejudices 
somewhat shocked in the portrait of Shake- 
speare, who is made to descend from his pedes- 


tal, and, through the good genius of the story, | 


become ‘a very ordinary flesh-and-blood per- 
son. The immortal dramatist bustles in and 
ont of the plot in the good-natured deus ex ma- 
china, but plays even this rd/e with a halting 
step and to very bad purpose. His shade 
should have been more respected by the coun- 
trymen of Calderon. With more strength and 
breadth of humor, cutting out of padding in the 
speeches here and there, and light thrown in 
on the confusion of the final scene, the play of 
“ Yorick’’? would have much more artistic 
strength. 

The performance by Mr. Daly’s company 
was by no means satisfactory, except in the 
ease of Mr. James in the part of Yorick, who 
fell not far short of real tragic fire in much of 
his work. His acting was an agreeable disap- 
pointment to all, the principal fault being his 
vanity in the possession of a good voice, which 
made him do all sorts of vocal tight-rope dan- 
cing. Of the other performers, the less that 
is said is the most charitable treatment. 





A short step brings us from the solemn to 
the burlesque, and a more perfect burlesque | 


than Hervé’s musical extravaganza of “ Chil- 
péric”’ can hardly be fancied. The Jovrya. 
has already spoken of the artistic loss suffered 
by opéra-bouffe when it changed its dress from 
French to English. The last work performed 


by the Soldene Troupe is a very marked illus- | 


tration of the fact. It is crowded full of jokes 
of the stalest kind, substituted for the wit of 
the original, and it reminds one of nothing so 
much as a rag-hag puffed out with soiled and 
party-colored shreds and fragments. 

The music of the opera, of course, could 
not be spoiled except by bad singing. This 
Miss Soldene and her accomplices did not 
quite succeed in doing, though it looked as if 
there were a conspiracy to that end. The 
principal singing-réles were in the hands of 
Miss Soldene and Miss Lyndhurst; and some 
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of the airs intrusted to them rank among the 
sweetest and brightest in the opéra-bouffe ré- 
pertoire. Both these ladies sang with great 
good-will, und the most evident desire to 
please the public, and they so far succeeded 
as to receive more than one recall in the gro- 
tesque songs. In the dramatic work of the 
opera the whole troupe were quite effective, 
and, had the musical features been as well 
presented, the performance would have been 
beyond cavil. With the exception of two of 
the male choruses, there was nothing in the 
singing to deserve approval. 

The public, however, long before this have 
learned not to measure the merits of Miss Sol- 
dene’s company by a musical standard, but to 
find in it the amusement, though of a little 
higher type, so long monopolized by the bur- 
lesque troupes of Miss Thompson and others. 
This is unquestionably a higher recommenda- 
tion to the mass of amusement-seekers through 
the country than would be the most finished 
musical excellence. 


talk of London, indalges in one innovation in what 


is known as the “ closet-scene,”’ which illustrates | 
the disposition of actors to rush into new readings | 


and new business regardless of how far the text 
justifies the innovation. In this scene, Hamlet 
compares his father with his uncle. He says: 


“* Look here, upon this picture, and on this!” 


The actor has hitherto either snatched at a minia- 
ture hanging by a charm round the Quween’s neck, 
and placed it side by side with a miniature he him- 
self wears, or has pointed to imaginary portraits 
on the wall. Mr. Irving departs from both meth- 
ods, and sketches portraits from the ‘* mind’s eye.” 
This rendering has been g: ierally applauded, but 
it is not justified by the text. Here are the lines: 
** Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers ! *’ 
Surely, this refers to some actual pictures visible 
in the room. 





Science and Invention. 


M®: R. WEISER, of Georgetown, Colo- 
rado, communicates to Silliman’s Jour- 
nal the following interesting facts regarding 
the existence of permanent ice in a mine in 
the Rocky Mountains: The Stevens Mine, in 


which this frozen stratum occurs, lies high up | 


on the McClellan Mountain at an altitude of 
twelve thousand five hundred feet. The tun- 
nel is driven into the mountain on the lode 
where the rock is almost perpendicular. At 
the depth of eighty feet the frozen territory is 
entered, and continues for over two hundred 
feet. There are no indications of a thaw in 
the summer or winter, and the miners, unable 
to excavate the frozen material by pick or drill, 
resort to the use of fire, which is kindled each 
night against the back-end of the tunnel, and 
results in the thawing and disintegration of 
the ore—an argentiferous galena—which is 
then removed. This mode of mining has been 
the one adopted for more than two years; and, 
though the mine is now over two hundred feet 
deep, the frost seems to be rather increasing 
than otherwise. When the great depth of the 
mine is considered, the problem presented by 
the existence of this frost-stratum becomes 
one of unusual interest. In lieu of a better 
solution, the writer advances the opinion that 
the presence of the ice at this great depth may 
be credited to the Glacial era of the Quater- 
nary. Just above the Stevens Mine are the 
remains of a moraine nearly a mile long and 
one-half mile wide, and consisting mainly of 
small, square, angular stones, that might not 
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have come from a great distance. On the adja- 
cent Pacific slope there are also the remaing 
of a still greater moraine, consisting of fe- 
spathic bow!ders of great size. On the strength 
of these evidences of the Ice age, the conely- 
sion is reached that it was during this period 
of intense cold that the frost penetrated go 
far down into these rocks that they have ng 
since thawed out. The facts and the problem 
they suggest are of equal interest, while the 
theory of Mr. Weiser is certainly an ingenious 
one. 


The Daily Telegraph has received communi- 
cations of a most interesting nature from its 
commissioner, Mr. Henry M. Stanley, announe- 
ing the successful exploration of the delta and 
main channel of the river Rufiji, which flows 
into the sea some seventy miles to the south 
of Zanzibar. The letter, which is very copious 
in information, is dated from Zanzibar, Octo- 
ber 19th. Leaving that island onthe last day 
of September in his yaw], the Wave, Mr. Stan- 


| ley, accompanied by his two Englishmen, Po- 


Mr. Henry Irving, whose Hamlet is now the cock and Francis, sailed down to the Simbo- 


Oranga mouth in the delta, and proceeded up 
this into the main stream, which he stemmed 
to a point much higher than had previously 
been reached. He found two wide and naviga- 


| ble mouths and an upper channel which car- 


ried his boat on five feet of water quite easily 
to Kisu—the point where the slave-caravans 
of the interior, as he found, regularly cross on 
their way to Dar Salaam and the northem 
ports. From information acquired in many 
quarters, he reports that canoes and light- 
draught launches might ascend as high as two 
hundred and forty miles from the coast ; and 
his observations establish the possibility ofa 
flourishing and prosperous trade in ivory and 
gum-copal, drugs and grain, with the populous 


| tribes of the alluvial plain through which the 
; Rufiji flows. 


He also points out with clear de 
tail how the launches of her majesty’s squadron 


| upon this coast may, by ascending, properly 
| equipped, to Kisu, completely stop the over- 
| land slave-traffic which now crosses the streain 


at this point. Mr. Stanley reports most favor- 
ably upon the sailing qualities of his little ves- 
sel, the Wave, and, after surveying and map- 
ping the delta of the Rufiji and visiting the 
island of Mafia in the offing, be returned, all 
well, to Zanzibar, and was enlisting his me 
for the expedition into the interior. 


The following instance. of ingenuity seems 


| to be entitled to a place under ‘ Inventions:” 


Smugglers, interested in conveying contm 
band articles from Belgium across the Freneh 


| lines, have succeeded in training a-race of 


dogs which render them the most efficient 
services. In Belgium, collars are fixed upoa 
the necks of the dogs, containing about three 
pounds of lace, tobacco, jewelry, or other at 
ticles, with which they return to their homes 
on the French side of the frontiers during the 
night. The French revenue officers, in self 
defense, have been obliged to train other dogs 
to lie in wait for and pounce upon them at the 
points where they generally cross, and to lay 
snares for them in the hedges through which 
they have been seen to pass. To protect in 
some measure their dogs, the smugglers’ have 
placed sharp iron spikes round their colla, 
which wound the dogs of their adversafies 
when they attack them, and also two strong 
pieces of whalebone, which distend the snatts 
set for them. Sometimes the smugglers’ dogs 
are caught by the contrivances of the revente 
officers, but more frequently they cross the 
lines in safety, guiding themselves from beset- 
ting dangers by the fertile resources of their 
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sdmirable instinct. On the collar of one of 
these dogs, recently killed at Vervins, was en- 
graved a ‘charm,’ of which we give the trans- 
jation: “‘ Great and blessed God, succor the 

dog ‘ Watch;’ deliver him from all dan- 
ger, from death and frem enemies both visible 
god invisible. 
god salutary to ‘ Watch !’” 


The following is the official announcement | 
that the British Government have determined | 


pundertake the fitting out of a new polar ex- 
pedition : 
No. 10 Downtne STREET, WHITEHALL, | 
November 17, 1874. 3 
Dear Sm Henry Rawtinson: Her Majesty's 
Government have had under consideration the 


= wpresentationus made by you on behalf of the 


qancil of the Royal Geographical Society, the 
euncil of the Royal Society, the British Associa- 
tim, and other eminent scientific bodies, in favor 
ofa renewed expedition, under conduct of govern- 
ment, to explore the region of the north-pole ; and 
Ihave the honor to inform you that, having care- 
fally weighed the reasons set forth in support of 
geh an expedition, the scientific advantages to be 
derived from it, its chances of success, as well as 
the importance of encouraging that spirit of mari- 
time enterprise which has ever distinguished the 
Eaglish people, her Majesty’s Government have 
determined to lose no time in organizing a suitable 
apedition for the purposes in view. 
I remain yours faithfully, 
B. DisRAELI. 


Suiting the action to the word, active meas- 


ures have at once been begun in the interest | 
Admiral McClintock, ac-- 
companied by an engineer and. shipwright, | 
has already visited Dundee in search of two | 
sanch steam-whalers; and Captain A. H. | 
Markham, the tried Northern explorer, is | 


ofthe expedition. 


uumed for an important post. Captain Naires, 
ofthe Challenger, is also designated on the 
list of suitable commanders. Nothing has yet 
been definitely determined as to the course, 
uve that it will be by the way of Smith’s 
Sound. Would not it be a wise measure for 
i, if we are ever to reénter these fields of dis- 


wvery, to do so now; and, by so doing, se- | 


tire the alliance of these tried and experienced 
English explorers ? 


Herr Konkoly and his two assistants at the 
0Gyalla Observatory, during the last shower 
of August meteors, made spectroscopic ob- 
ervations of one hundred and thirty of these 
odies, with the following results: In each 
ase the nucleus gave a continuous spectrum ; 
those which appeared yellow to the naked eye 
five a spectrum in which the yellow line was 
fominent; the same with the green. 


md lines were only obtained when the bedy 
mas of a decided red coler. In the luminous 
tills the yellow of sodium, the green of mag- 
tsium, and the red of strontium or lithium, 
Wre present. One of these meteors was of so 
feat size and duration that it was observed 
firthirty seconds, and gave indications of so- 
diam, magnesium, and iron. 


It is said that, if a hand be held over or 
Wishing the meadow-saffron (Colchicum au- 
fimnale) wh - its flowers open, the skin as- 
mes a livid, greenish-yeliow tint, as though 
twere undergoing decomposition. This ef- 
fet continues for about ten seconds, when the 
titural color is restored. If, however, the 


‘ntinnes for several hours. M. Pierre, who 


“mmunicates these facts to the French Acad- | 
| & metaphor—a metaphysical expressiou.” 


‘ay, ascribes the action to the presence of a 
Volatile body, the character and properties of 
thich have not yet been investigated. 


May the saints be profitable | 


| erned by the proprietor. 


Among the methods proposed for crossing 
the English Channel is the novel of one of an 
artificial isthmus, which is to extend from the 
opposite coasts of England and France, leav- 
ing a small space for the passage of ships. It 
is estimated that the expense of this work 
would not exceed that of the proposed tunnel. 


Varieties of American cotton are now be- 
ing extensively grown in Algeria, no fewer 
than nine thousand acres being at present un- 
der cultivation for that purpose. When the 
projected irrigation - works are finished, at 


| least one million acres of land will be made 


available for cotton-culture. 


The Iron Department, under the Swedish 
Government, has forwarded to Lafayette Col- 


the attractions of Pardee Hall. 





Contemporary Sayings. 


NHE New-York Times draws a picture of the 
- time when our houses shall be furnished as 
they should be: ** Heavy rugs will partly cover the 
polished floors. 


colored dado at the bottom to the gay border at 


| the top. The picture-rod will not be of the eternal | 
| gilt that wearies us now. It will be painted some | 


decided color that will harmonize with the prevail- 
ing shade of the whole room. Before the windows 


and before the doors which open outward, cur- | 


tains, heavy in texture and subdued in tone, edged 
with strong lace, will hang from wooden rings 
which move freely on a slender wooden rod fast- 
ened to the sheathing. Rings and rod will be of 
the hue of the picture-rod above. The single cur- 


tain before each opening will be looped to one | 
| but they must not be packed upon me by ‘ Thus 
| saith the Lord,’ for I object.” 

No glass | 


side ; low bookcases, not over three feet high, of 
dark wood relieved by a few chiseled designs 
picked out in color, will line the wall. 
doors wil! disfigure them. One genera! pattern, 


varied in each piece, will stamp the furniture. | © Regine to assume & very penctical shape 


| rumored that the committee propose to take a 


Last and greatest,an open wood-fire, either in a 
fireplace or in one of the Franklin stoves which 


still lurk in the garrets of old country-houses, will | 
| cast its cheery light over every thing. 


The cloze 
stove, the grate, the register, and the radiator, will 


| be tabooed. The blaze of wood burning across 


brazen and-irons is something so beautiful that no 
artist has ever succeeded in painting it. 
of all hinte on household taste should be: Have an 


live.” 


A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine thinks 
the impersonal custom of the English press a s78- 


N | tem of slavery: “ To hear slavery, and to hear that 
O | 
tilet lines were found, and rarely indigo. The | 


system defended, as it is defended every now and 
then, as the secret of the strength of the English 
press, and the surest guarantee of its indepen- 


dence, is enough to put one out of conceit with | 


the use of language as a vehicle for the expression 
instead of the concealment of thought. The inde- 
pendence of the press! 


dence, and where is it to be found? Who repre- 


sents, or who is supposed to represent it? .The | 


proprietor, the editor, or the writers? The writers 
are governed by the editor. The editor is gov- 
The proprietor is gov- 
erned by the publisher. He prints and publishes 
his paper with one thought and one object—to 


| make it pay, and all the world knows that, ifa 


paper is to pay, the less the proprietor and editor 
think of independence the better. The Conserva- 
tive newspaper may be independent of the Liberal 
party. A Liberal newspaper may be independent 


a | of the Conservative party. But where is the news- 
land be exposed for some time to the action | 


athe flower, a numbness is occasioned, which | 


paper that is independent of its own party—inde- 
pendent of its leaders—independent of every thing 
but principle and public honor? The fact is, ‘ the 
independence of the press’ is a figure of speech— 


“The utterances of persons tortured to extort 
confessions used to be carefully taken down,” 


| inviduous distinctions. 


The first | 


What is this indepen- | 





says the Pall Mall Gazette, “‘and their import 
weighed at leisure by the officers of justice. A 
similar process is carried on by examining boards, 
and the record remaining in their hands of the re- 
sults of the mental torture applied to their victims 
is, no doubt, as amusing as the archives of the ju- 
dicial torturers must have been appalling, if we 
may judge from the specimens which occasionally 
come to light. A candidate at a recent examina- 


| tion in Paris, lately gave an answer to the first 


question addressed to him, which deserves to rank 
with that of the youth who, being requested by 
the examiners in divinity at Oxford to enumerate 
the major and miuor prophets, declined to make 
*Come, sir,’ said the 
French examiner, in an encouraging tone to the 
unpromising-looking ‘ subject’ who came forward 


| in his turn, ‘ oblige me by telling me all you know 
; of Louis XVI.” 


lege, Easton, Pennsylvania, a collection of | omaiees yet Cuttaseee, “C caver Eanneay 


native ores, which will doubtless be added to | 


‘Sir,’ replied the young man, with 


dividual the subject of idle gossip.’” 


‘* There can be no question whatever,” said Mr. 
Beecher, in a recent sermon, *‘ that a hundred men 


| or a hundred families may get together and ordain 
| for themselves any method of worship they please. 


No man has a right to disturb them. Yon may ad- 


| minister the truth by preaching, or you may ad- 


minister it by lights and shadows. There is no law 
to prevent a man from drawing pictures on a black- 
board and calling it preaching. Thereis no reason 


| why you should not have every thing taught in the 
Paper of some neutral tint, free | 
from glaring figures, will stretch from the richly- | 


church by symbols. Rituaiism and symbols are not 
wicked. If men prefer that method, they havea per- 
fect right to have it; but, when the man steps out 
from the sphere of his own personal election and 
says, ‘ This is what God meant for the whole race, 
and you shall be damned if you don’t take it,’ that 
is an entirely different matter. I aver the liberty 
of men to believe in the pope if they wish it. You 
have a right to select any thing you please out of 
the old baggage-wagons that have come down to us 
loaded with plunder from the medieval days, here 


| something from a Roman temple, there something 


from the Greeks, and perhaps here some vestments 
from old Jerusalem. I defend the right to them; 


“The idea of opening a club for both ladies and 
gentlemen,” according to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
Ir is 


house iv one of the streets off Grosvenor Square, 
and that the club will be actually in existence with 


| the new year. Some people go so far as to say it is 


to be called the Grosvenor Club, and casuists are 
busy with the questions which will have to be set- 
tled. Examples are drawn from the sad experi- 
ences of archery and croquet clubs, and stories 


open wood-fire in the room in which you mean to | such as this are afloat: A gentleman who is very 


popular in society was lately blackballed at a skat- 
ing-ground, and, after some time, it turned out 
that his wife, who was already a member, had per- 
suaded a friend upon the committee to compass 
his exclusion. It is further stated that a simple- 


| minded young lady, who had been asked to join the 


new club, inquired, in modern Enylish, ‘Is it a 
place where one can take their mother?’ The 
question, unfortunately, remains unanswered, but 
we suspect a good deal of the success of the scheme 
will turn on whether the club is a place where a 
member ‘ can take their mother.’ ” 


Doubtless many confidently trust in the iutel- 
lectual liberty of Catholic laymen when we find one 
of them sending to the London 7imes the following 
note: ** Srr—In the Times of to-day, the 16th inst., 
Monsignor Capel says: ‘If Lord Camoys seriously 
and obstinately refuses to accept the doctrine of 
the personal infallibility of the pope, then does he 
make shipwreck of the faith, and ipso facto sepa- 
rates himself from communion with the Church 
and the See of St. Peter.’ If this be really the case, 
I can assure Monsignor Capel that there are many 
who, like Lord Camoys, have ‘ ipso facto’ separated 
themselves from the Church, although they attend 
to their religious duties in unien with their broth- 
er Catholic infallibilists —treating the new dogma 
as a dead letter, and not caring to trouble them- 
selves at all about the matter, at the same time, 
and justly, considering themsclves quite as ortho- 
dox as the pope himself. Such a one, ¢ven, is your 
obedient servant, A Roman CaTHotic.” 





THE RECORD. 


[DecemBER 26, 





Mr. Beecher illustrates the absence of spirit and 
feeling in a man as follows: “I have seen men 
build a greenhouse for their choice plants in win- 
ter, and it was important whether they built of 
wood or iron; it was important whether they had 
glass for the light to come through or not; it was 
important what the plan should be, and how mary 
platforms there should be; but suppose, after hav- 
ing built their houre, and filled it with rare exot- 
ics, tremulous ferns, and what not, they should 
forget to put a furnace in; and suppose, in Janu- 
ary, there should come a frost, and destroy every 
plant, what would it avail for them to say, ‘ Well, 
my glass was all right, the ribs were all right, the 
panels were all right, the platforms were all right, 
the plans were all right, the house was built as it 
should have been?’ Yes, it was built as it should 
have been, but it ought to have been warmed ; 
and, if the furnace was left out, you might as well 
have not built it at all.” 





Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


ECEMBER 4.—Advices from Spain; The Car- 
list leader Lozano shot, having been adjudged 
guilty of robbery and assassination. 

The Spanish coasting-steamer Tomas Brooks, 
from Santiago de Cuba for Guantanamo, lost, with 
ninety persons on board. A ship supposed to be 
the Pontiac, from Sunderland for Bombay, burned 
at sea, and twenty-six of her crew perished. 

Death, at New York, of William Gardner, Dock 
Commissioner, and formerly a member of the 
Board of Education. 


DecemBeER 5.—A second conference on the rules 
of intervational law invited by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

Funeral services of the late Mayor Havemeyer 
held at St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York. 

Death, at Windsor, Nova Scotia, of Richard 
McHeffery, member of the Executive Council since 
1867, aged seventy-four. 


Decemner 6.—Active preparations against the 
Carlists at Orduna and Guipuzcoa, Spain. 

Statement by General Brisbin, commissioned 
by General Ord to collect funds for Nebraska suf- 
ferers, that there are ten thousand persons in the 
Yaga part of the State on the verge of starva- 
tion. 

Death of B. F. Duncan, ex-Chief-Justice of 
South Carolina. 


DeceMBER 7.—United States Congress assem- 
bles; message from President Grant, who recom- 
mends resumption of especie payments; advises 
the repeal of the legal-tender act; recommends 
measures for the accumulation of gold in the Treas- 
ury; also for banking; says our foreign relations 
are satisfactory ; recommends change in the tariff 
so as to secure larger revenue on fewer articles; 
urges restitution of duties on tea and coffee; de- 
clares he must recognize the Louisiana Kellogg 
government becauee it was legally elected; de- 
clares he will enforee ali legislation for the protec- 
tion of the negro, but urges Congress to investi- 
gate reported outrages; declares it impossible to 
carry out civil-service reform without support of 
venarere ; recommends the encouragement of ship- 

nilding. 


The Japanese troops have evacuated the island | 


of Formosa. 


Vicksburg (Miss.) attacked by seven hundred | 


negroes for the purpose of reinstating the negro 
sheriff, who was forced to resign because he had 
not given bonds. The citizens repulsed the ne- 
groes, killing twenty-five and taking forty prison- 
ers. 


General Dorregaray ee to the command 
of the Carlist Army of the Centre in Spain. 


DecemBer 8.—Report that Don Carlos is nego- 
tiating with ex-Queen Isabella. 

Considerable damage done to property in St. 
Petersburg by a severe storm 


Death, at Jetsey City, of Dudley Sanford Grego- | 


, aged seventy-five, three times mayor of the 
city, and in 1846 elected member of Congress. 


Decemser 9.—A violent storm on the British 
coast. Great damage done to shipping, and fil- 
teen lives lost. 

Fighting at Vicksburg renewed, and, after a 
brief skirmish, four negroes were killed and sev- 


eral wounded. Sheriff Crosby has resigned, and | 


Governor Ames has called an extra session of the 
ee. 


eath, at Ithaca, N. Y., of Ezra Cornell, founder | 
| finish places them high in the estimation of all music- 


of the Cornell University, aged sixty-seven. 

It is announced from Spain that General Loma 
is preparing a proclamation summoning the Carlist 
insurgents to surrender within eight days, and 


threatening to state the country occupied by 
them resistance. 


ay 








Hotices, 


THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 
GOLD WATCH-CASES have proved themselves in 
wear a superior and standard article. In the eight 
years they have been before the public they have stead- 
ily gained in popuiar confidence andesteem. Made of 
thick plates of gold and nickel composition, thoroughly 
welded together, and rolled to the requisite thickness, 
they are, while equally handsome, stronger and more 
durable than the finest solid gold cases of the same 
weight of metal, and at one-third or one-half the cost. 
With good movements, they make the cheapest, most 
elegant, and serviceable gold watches in market, and 
are to be had of respectable dealers in all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circulars to the manu- 
facturers, J. A. Brown & Co., No. rr Maiden Lane, 
New York. 





PROBABILITIES.—Old Prob. has got 
the weather out of order, and we are to have a deluge 
of rain instead of our usual dose of frost. Everybody 
likes to give and get presents at Christmas-time, but 
the trouble is to give and get exactly what is needed. 
These hard times people count their bills in dismay, 
and are more sorely puzzled than ever. Let all such 
take counsel of Old Prob. and common-sense, and give 
their friends umbrellas. Such gifts are constant re- 
minders of the giver—companions in rain or shine; and 
if you get yours at Isaac Smith’s Son & Co.’s, No. 405 
Broadway, you will find the quality excellent and the 
price moderate. A good silk umbrella can be purchased 
for $2.50, and the London style, with gold cup, and in 
silk case, for$s5. There are no presents like umbrellas, 
especially in such Christmas weather as now, and Isaac 
Smith’s Son & Co.’s, No. 405 Broadway (near Canal 
Street), is the place to buy them.—Zvening Mail. 





A REMARKABLE TRIAL AND 
TRIUMPH.—The triumph of Wheeler & Wilson, at 
the American Institute, New York, with their New No. 
6 Sewing-Machine, was remarkable in many respects. 


| A powerful influence was brought to bear against a fa- 
| vorable award. 


Additional judges were appointed of 
known proclivities for other machines. Extraordinary 
and repeated examinations were made, one lasting from 
to o'clock A. M. until6 p.m. The parts of six machines 
were ordered from the manufactory, and a machine was 
constructed of parts selected by the judges, which was 
then tested on all kinds of work, from gauze to heavy 
harness, by foot and steam-power. ‘The general quality 
of the Company’s workmanship was ascertained by an 
examination of machines in their warehouses, and the 
testimony of many disinterested users of the machines, 
far and near, was procured to ascertain their practical 
working. 

The five judges, in conclusion, unanimously re- 
ported the Wheeler & Wilson New No. 6 Sewing-Ma- 


| chine “‘as a machine which, by the proof submitted, we 


are satisfied must eventually supersede all others now 
known with which it comes in competition.”” And they 
** recommend for it the highest award which it is in the 
power of the Institute to bestow.” 

The Board of Managers unanimously approved the 
report, and recommended for this machine the Gold 
Medal of the Institute. 

The Board of Direction unanimously approved this 
recommendation, and awarded the Gold Medal to 
Wheeler & Wilson, the only gold medal awarded for a 
sewing-machine by the American Institute for many 
years. 





WE ASK THE ATTENTION OF 
our readers to the advertisement of Messrs. Ridley & 
Son, of Grand Street, and would advise them to pay 
their store a visit, assured that they will find a large and 
choice stock of all kinds of holiday goods to suit the 
tastes and fancies of all classes of people, and at prices 
not to be found elsewhere. Down-stairs there is a large 
space devoted to all sorts of articles fitted to satisfy the 
whims and notions of the little ones: toys of all kinds, 7 
and in all varieties, and miniature imitations of almost 
every thing made or living. Give them a call. 





EVERY ONE, WHOSE MEANS 
will permit, should possess a Music-Box. Those who 
own one already ought to buy another, with new tunes, 
or present one to a friend of theirs, who is not in so 
good circumstances. M. J. Paillard & Co., 680 Broad- 
way, New York, are the sole dealers in America, who 
have an immense stock of music-boxes on hxnd, and 
are therefore able to offer an unlimited choice. Music- 
boxes are very suitable for birthday and wedding 
presents. 





SUBSCRIBERS TO APPLETONS’ 
¥OURNAL, whose subscriptions expire at the end of 
the year, are urged to renew them promptly, in order 
that no interruption may occur in the mailing of the 
numbers. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 





APPLETONS’ FOURNAL, for 1875. 
Postage prepaid on all copies by mail: New and in- 
teresting features will be added during the ensuing 
year, and strenuous efforts will be made to give the 
American public a periodical of a high and, at the same 
time, popular class—combining instructive material with 
picturesque statement, superior fiction with critical and 
descriptive essays. A new Novel by Rhoda Brough- 
ton, author of ‘“‘ Red as a Kose is She,” ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart!”’ etc., is expected, and will probably 
be begun in an early number. ‘“Soursesn By- 
ways” (illustrated), by Christian Reid, will be a fea- 
ture of the ensuing volume. ILLusTRATPD Papers 
ON THE INDUSTRIAL ARTs will afford an interesting 
and valuable department. Travel, adventure, ex- 
ploration, natural history, social themes, the arts, 
fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have 
large place in the plan of the Journat. Price 10 
cents per Number; $4 per annum, with postage pre- 
paid by the publishers. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tue Popvtar Screncr 
MONTHLY was started to promote the diffusion of valu- 
able scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive 
form, among all classes of the community, and has thus 
far met a want supplied by no other periodical in the 
United States. The great feature of the magazine is, 
that its contents are not what science was ten or more 


| years since, but what it 7s to-day, fresh from the study, 


the laboratory, and the experiment; clothed in the lan- 
guage of the authors, inventors, and scientists them- 
selves, who comprise the leading minds of England, 
France, Germany, and the United States. Tue Pop- 
ULAR SCIENCE MonTuty is published in a large octavo, 
hand ly printed from clear type, and, when the sub- 





t 

“NO HOUSE THAT JIS ALSO A 
home is complete without a piano. A holiday gift of a 
piano is not only a remembrance the whole year through, 
but one of the pl of r b es through 
many years. Parepa, Wehli, Strauss, Patti, Lucca, 
Kellogg, and Nilsson, have united their voices in one 
harmonious strain of praise of the Weber piano. The 
instrument is constructed with a consummate knowl- 
edge of all that makes a piano valuable, and the result 
is all that could be desired. Their perfection of tone and 





lovers. At the warerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner of 


, Sixteenth Street, these instruments may always be ex- 


amined, and are purchasable at reasonable prices and 
on easy terms,” 





ject admits, fully illustrated. Terms: $5 per annum 
(postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. Appiz- 
Tons’ JouRNAL and THE Poputar Science MonTuLy, 
together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D.Ap- 
PLETON & Co., Publishers, New York. 





BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of Aprtetons’ Jour- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. AppLeTon 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 








